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THE MISSIONARY DISTRICTS OF THE CHURCH 


I, AT HOME 


Alaska: Right Rev. Dr. Peter Trimble Rowe. 
Arizona: Right Rev. Julius W. Atwood. 

Asheville: Right Rev. Dr. Junius Moore Horner. 
Eastern Oklahoma: Right Rev. Theodore Payne 
Thurston. 
Eastern Oregon: 

dock. 
Honolulu: Right Rev. Dr. Henry B. Restarick. 
Idaho: Right Rev. Dr. James Bowen Funsten. 
Kearney: Right Rev. George Allen Beecher. 
Nevada: Right Rev. Dr. Henry Douglas Robinson. 
New Mexico: Right Rev. Dr. John Mills Kendrick. 
North Dakota: Right Rev. Dr. Cameron Mann. 
North Texas: Right Rev. Edward A. Temple. 


Right Rev. Dr. Robert L. Pad- 


Though not a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
Bishop of Cuba. 


II. ABROAD 


Brazil: Right Rev. Dr. Lucien Lee Kinsolving. 

Cape Palmas: Right Rev. Dr. Samuel David Fer- 
guson. 

Cuba: Right Rev. Dr. Albion Williamson Knight. 

Hankow: Right Rev. Dr. Logan Herbert Roots. 


III. 
HAITIEN CHURCH : 


Oklahoma: Right Rev. Dr. Francis K. Brooke. 
Porto Rico: Right Rev. Dr. James H. Van Buren. | 
Philippine Islands: Right Rev. Dr. Charles Henry 
Brent. 
Salina: Right Rev. Dr. Sheldon Munson Griswold. [oj 
San Joaquin: Right Rev. Louis Childs Sanford. 
South Dakota: Right Rev. Dr. F. F. Johnson. / 
Southern Florida: Right Rev. Dr. William Crane = 
Gray. 
Booman Right Rev. Dr. Lemuel Henry Wells. 
Utah: Right Rev. Dr. Franklin Spencer Spalding. m 
Western Colorado: Right Rey. Dr. Benjamin Brew- 7@ 
ster. 


Wyoming: Right Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S$. Thomas. 


Kyoto: Bishop McKim in charge. 

Mexico; Right Rey. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 
Shanghai: Right Rev. Dr. Frederick Rogers Graves, 
Tokyo: Right Rev. Dr. John McKim. 

Wuhu: Bishop Roots in charge. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


THE CLERGY 


HE Clergy are requested to notify ‘‘ The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York,’’ of changes in their post-office addresses in order that the Board’s 
publications may be correctly mailed to them. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


UBSCRIBERS will observe that the address label indicates the time to which suibscripas 
Changes are made in the labels on the 15th of each month. If sub- 
scriptions are received later than the 15th, the change in the label will appear a month later. 


tions are paid. 


CONCERNING WILLS 


le is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to probate — 

whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of all such be- 
quests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 
it is of great importance to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 


If it is desired that the bequest should be septic to some particular department of the | 
work, there should be substituted for the words ‘‘ FOR THE USE OF aa Socrery, ”* them 
words ‘FOR DoMESTIC MISSIONS,”’ or ‘‘FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS,’’ or ‘‘“FOR WORK AMON 
THE INDIANS,”’ or ‘‘FOR WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLS,”’’ or 


or ‘‘FOR WORK IN CHINA,”’ etc. 
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In making bequests for missions ™ 


““FOR WORK IN AFRICA,’”? 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HE chief business transacted by the 
House of Bishops, which met in the 


Church Missions House October 26th- 


_ given power to act. 


27th, was the choice 


The New of three new mis- 
Missionary sionary bishops. As 
Bishops a preliminary to 


this, a decision in 
the negative was reached upon the sug- 
gestion that South Dakota be divided, 
and a missionary district for Indians be 
erected. Other items of general business 
transacted were: (1) The question of the 
establishment of a missionary district in 
Central America was deferred, to be 
acted upon by the General Convention. 
(2) The commission appointed by the 
Board of Missions to visit and report up- 
on the condition of the Church in Haiti 
was also empowered to act for the House 
of Bishops. (3) In matters concerning 
the Church in Haiti three advisers were 
associated with the Presiding Bishop and 
These were the 
Bishops of Massachusetts and Washing- 
ton, and the President of the Board of 
Missions. 

The three men chosen to fill the existing 
vacancies are well-known to the Church. 
They are of those who have been tried 
and found faithful. To South Dakota 
is called one of the Church’s most con- 
spicuous missionary figures — Peter 


Trimble Rowe, Bishop of Alaska. It 
seemed good to the House of Bishops to 
make this transfer, which is quite within 
its powers. The reasons for the action 
were two-fold: First, it was felt that the 
sixteen years of arduous service which 
Bishop Rowe has given to Alaska are all, 
and more than should be required of one 
man, and that it was neither wise nor 
right to let him bear this difficult, bur- 
den until his strength broke under it. 
The second reason was found in the In- 
dian problem of South Dakota. It was 
believed that mo man could more 
worthily take up the work created by 
Bishop Hare and continued by Bishop 
Johnson. than could the Bishop of 
Alaska. 

The missionary district of Kyoto, 
Japan, was filled by the election of the 
Rev. H. St. George Tucker, President of 
St. Paul’s College, Tokyo. This was, in 
a way, parallel with the election last year 
of the Rev. Dr. Pott to the district 
of Wuhu. After accepting, Dr. Pott felt 
compelled to reconsider and decline, be- 
lieving that the work at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, had the greater claim 
upon him. No doubt he was right, but 
we trust that in the present instance 
President Tucker may feel that he can 
respond favorably to the call, for the 
Church greatly needs him in Kyoto. 
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For Wuhu the Rev. D. Trumbull 
Huntington, of Ichang, China, was 
elected. Mr. Huntington is a man of su- 


preme devotion to the work in China, of 
sufficiently long experience to guarantee 
a zeal based upon knowledge, and has 
shown excellent results in the work 
which he has carried on. 

For these three men and their new 
fields of labor we bespeak the sympathy 
and prayers of the Church. 


HE attention of the entire world is 
centred upon the interior of China, 
where once again revolution has broken 
E out, with the Wuhan 

China’s cities of Wuchang, 

Revolution Hankow and Han- 
yang as its centre. 
These three towns form practically one 
community, numbering altogether nearly 
a million and a half of people, and are 
situated 700 miles up the Yang-tse 
River in the Province of Hupeh. They 
control the commerce of central China, 
and form one of the most progressive 
communities of the empire. ‘They are 
also the centre of our mission work in 
the district of Hankow, the residence of 
our bishop, and the seat of our educa- 
tional institutions. 

The revolt, which has now become a 
rebellion, and is rapidly assuming the 
proportions of a civil war, was by no 
means unexpected. ‘Native China has 
never become reconciled to the rule of 
the Manchus. Nearly three hundred 
years have passed since, in the tottering 
days of the Ming Dynasty, the disinte- 
gration and civil turmoil became so 
great that the warlike race from Man- 
churia was invited to assist in quelling 
the internal disturbances. Among a 
non-military people, such as the Chinese 
then were—and have been in tempera- 
ment ever since—the task was easy, but, 
like the arbitrator in the fable, the 
Manchus decided to award the sove- 
reignty to themselves, and in 1644 they 
proclaimed the son of their own ruler as 
the emperor of a new dynasty, of which 
the present emperor is the tenth. 


The Progress of the Kingdom 


Usurpers they doubtless were, but it 
must be admitted that their rule has not 
been particularly tyrannical. They have 
not followed the example of most con- 
querors in placing only men of their na- 
tionality in office. The proportion of 
Manchus ruling in China is small. The 
Government has, as a rule, tried to pro- 
pitiate the people, but China has a long 
memory, and cannot forget that it is 
ruled by foreigners. The Tai-ping Re- 
bellion of sixty years ago, in which Gen- 
eral Gordon, by his assistance to the Im- 
perial Government in organizing its de- 
fence, obtained his life-long sobriquet of 
“Chinese Gordon,” was the last serious 
attempt at revolution. The present one 
bids fair to become as widespread, and 
its seriousness is augmented by the fact 
that China has adopted modern military 
methods, and the army naturally has 
been recruited from the native Chinese. 
Its loyalty, therefore, is seriously in 
doubt, and the backbone of the rebellion 
is composed of revolted soldiery. Some 
doubt whether for very much longer the 
Manchus can retain their uneasy seat:- 
upon the imperial throne of China. 

All this, of course, does not immedi- 
ately concern our mission work. Fortu- 
nately, we have stayed entirely out of 
polities, and the fact that the uprising 
is distinctly anti-Manchu and not anti- 
foreign is made clear by the fact that no 
danger seems to threaten the mission- 
aries in China. Because of the unrest 
in certain centres, they have been com- 
pelled to leave their work, the consuls 
feeling unable to guarantee protection 
in places where fighting was going on. 
Most of our missionaries in Hankow 
have therefore retired to Shanghai, but 
not from fear of the consequences to 
themselves; rather because it seemed 
neither wise nor right to embarrass the 
Chinese by their presence as non-com- 
batants. At last reports the Rev. Rob- 
ert E. Wood and the Rev. Dudley Tyng 
were remaining at Wuchang in charge of 
affairs, and our missionary physician, 
Dr. MacWillie, has organized a Red 
Cross hospital, and is caring effectively 


ala 
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for the wounded of both sides. What 
bearing the outcome will have upon mis- 
sionary work cannot now be predicted, 
but there seems no indication that it 
will be injurious, and there is reason to 
believe that we may really help China in 
a serious crisis. 


Probably few of our 
readers realize how 
important is the 
work which is being 
conducted in the Wuhan cities, one of 
which, if the rebellion succeeds, may be- 
come the future capital of China. Our 
Church alone has thirty missionaries in 
these places, and in addition to churches, 
chapels and smaller schools, has also 
Boone University, with an attendance of 
nearly 350 native students, and St. 
Hilda’s School, with 100 girls. These 
are all under the direction of the Right 
Reverend Logan H. Roots, Bishop of 
Hankow. The Roman Catholics also have 
a considerable work, and the other Chris- 
tian bodies represented are the Mission- 
ary Alliance of New York, the London 
Missionary Society, the American Bap- 
tists, the English Wesleyans, the Mis- 
sionary Society of Sweden, the Norwe- 
gian Lutherans of America and the 
China Inland Mission. From this it will 
appear how strong a centre of Christian 
influence these three cities have become. 

Our most important work there is,-of 
course, Boone University, and it is time- 
ly that there has just reached us Bishop 
Roots’s report on the present condition 
of that institution, sent immediately be- 
fore the uprising took place. He says: 


The Mission 
Work at Wuhan 


The total number of students is 330, 
of whom seven are in the Divinity- 


- school and ten in the Medical School. 


The following tabulation will show thé 
Christian influence which the institu- 
tion is exerting: 


TEACHERS 
MOMGTISL LATS weces rican Hie ess cs sae A iis 21 
WOMTMUTICANUS 2 ous.< ss cocks © «Sus % 20 
Other baptized members......... al 
INOU=CMEISCIATIS’ ci. stele e slr «sepee-o she 5 


STUDENTS 
(Tras US IN ng ers cn aaa, cag 08 rhs aes 
COMMUN UDC Ary oem reraneetra cerry artes ace 
Baptized smenipersroadracec. oo ue 14 
Christians having Christian fami- 


LiCg .Arereh ts hc eS ibOAE 
Christians having non-Christian 

nie MEOH UBC St: tage. 7 he Maas Smite rehae rn ae eMciee 8 32 
Gatechuimensweccupucstecce ace 6 
LNG WIP ORS ecmmaet aa th 3k ecrcrn eae ul 

SCHOOL SERVANTS 

COMM UNTCANtS as sees ieereee terereee 3 
Baptized smembersisa.s cn ee eee u 
Catechumens asi fies oh Ginn ene i 
INonsChristian ss.c..cweite ae eee 34 


The large proportion of Christians 
shown above is cause for great con- 
gratulation, for it is from these Chris- 
tian students that we must draw the 
clergy and other Christian workers 
who will be the strong pillars of the 
Church in the China that is to be. 


CATHEDRAT o> ateoring te the 
_ American idea, stands as the em- 


- bodiment of the missionary effort of a 


diocese. It is the 
seat of the bishop 
and the gathering- 
place of the clergy. 
Tt is the centre for the works of general 
beneficence and missionary enterprise 
with which the diocese is concerned. — 

But the splendid pile which already ~ 
dominates Morningside Park, and will 
one day be seen in its full majesty, is 


A Cathedral and 


Missions 


“to stand for something much larger. 


When Dr. Grosvenor accepted the call to 
become the first dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine it could 
be taken for granted that, with two men 
of such wide vision as the Bishop of 
New York and the new dean directing 
its life, the cathedral would stand for 
missions in a larger sense. Already the 
presentation of the Church’s world-wide 
commission has been begun, and in its 
pulpit those who labor for Christ, both 
far and near, will be asked to give their 
message. What a splendid inspiration 


Y00 


to the man on the far outposts, who 
seems at times to stand almost alone in 
his witness for Christ and His Church, 
to find a welcome here, where the devo- 
tion and power of the Church’ is ex- 
pressing itself in such a noble monu- 
ment to God’s glory! And how good, 
too, it will be for the great cathedral and 
its worshippers to have the world-vision, 
and know that a Church is only great 
which is trying greatly to serve. 

Dean Grosvenor has done no finer 
thing than when he announced his. de- 
sire to make the great cathedral voice 
the universal mission of the Church. So 
it will become, not merely the great 
church of a great diocese, nor the na- 
tional feature of a great country, but a 
vitalizing force in the Church’s cam- 
paign wherever her battle-line extends. 


A STRIKING evidence of the appeal 

made by the Gospel Message, and 
of the readiness to hear on the part of 
the men of China, is 
found in a report 


The Appeal of 
Christ 
a series of meetings 
for students and young business men, 
conducted in Shanghai by Mr. Sherwood 
Kiddy. Each night for a week a large 
hall was filled with an audience of over 
~ one thousand young men, admitted by 
ticket. Very few were professed Chris- 
tians. The meetings were not in the na- 
ture of a “revival,” but were an appeal 
to China’s manhood to stand for and 
lay hold upon the best things. 

The general subject was “National 
ideals,” and the speaker dealt in suc- 
cession with China’s Need, Her 
Strength, Her Hope, and Her Future. 
On the third night of the course, and 
on the nights following, Mr. Eddy 
called upon the men, for the sake of 
their manhood and their country, to 
promise three things: (a) to read some 
part of the four Gospels, and especially 
of the Life of Christ, every day, with 
open mind and heart; (b) to pray to 
God each day for guidance into the 


received concerning . 
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truth; (¢) to follow the example of 
Christ according to their conscience. 

The speaker urged that none accept 
this test unless they were “dead in ear- 
nest.” As a result of the meetings, 535 
promised to do these things. Already a 
considerable number have gone further, 
and enrolled themselves as catechumens. 
These are among the picked men of 
Shanghai, and while some will doubtless 
fall away, it is believed that the great 
majority will persevere in their deter- 
mination, with the inevitable result that 
they will accept Christ as the Master of 
their lives. 

What such a thing means as a pledge 
of future progress for the Christian 
faith can readily be imagined. What 
would it mean, for example, if it took 
place in your own town or city, and over 
five hundred of its brightest young men 
pledged themselves to such a course? 
Yet people may still be found who say 
that the Chinese cannot be interested in 
Christianity ! 


NE of the most hopeful features of 
our Church life is the rapidly 
erowing interest in the study of the 
Church’s world-wide 
The Impulse of campaign. It was 
Mission Study — to be expected that 
the incoming of the 
new Educational Secretary would pro- 
duce a renewed interest in this branch 
of missionary endeavor. But even he is 
surprised and gratified at the ready re- 
sponse which the Church is making. 
This is in part due to the good work 
of the past, and the natural momentum 
produced thereby, in part to the agency 
of the department secretaries, who are 
urging in their several localities the im- 
portance of acquiring information about 
the Church’s work. But, most of all, the 
credit belongs to the rectors, the Sunday- 
school workers, and the faithful women 
of our parishes. Occasionally, the men — 
also are taking an active interest, and 
the signs of an increased sense of re- 
sponsibility on their part, which will 
move them to learn the facts about the 
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campaign, are most gratifying. From and what she is bound to ‘do. Such 
all over the Church inquiries and re- knowledge is beyond all things to be de- 
quests are coming, and it seems that this sired, for “it blesseth him that gives, 
winter is likely to find the Church as a_ and him that takes.” 

whole studying about the Master’s busi- 


ness in a more earnest fashion than she HERE is nothing so convincing as 
has ever before done. the study of missions at first hand. 

The fact that the course this winter Those who have had the privilege of see- 
will be upon the missions in the home- ing, in this land or 
land will not only serve to stimulate an A Vacationand . in foreign countries, 
interest which might be lacking in many Its Result the work which the 
quarters, but will also make a_ strong Church is trying to 


foundation upon which to build a knowl- do, have uniformly found, if they ap- 
edge of the world-wide work. “The Con- proached it with open mind, that their 
quest of the Continent” for seniors, and missionary ideals and enthusiasms were 
“Conquerors of the Continent” for thereby deepened and strengthened. 
Juniors, with the plentiful supply of In our September number we told of 
supplementary reading which accom-_ such an instance. The priest of an Ohio 
panies them, make it possible for any parish offered himself to the Bishop of 
parish or mission, however small, to do Wyoming for a month. He went into a 
something really valuable in acquiring town where no Church work had been at- 
wider information. tempted. During the time of his stay 
The results of such an effort will not he discovered twenty-one hitherto un- 
be confined to the mission field outside, known communicants and gathered a 
but that part of it which lies within the confirmation class of twenty-one more. 
parochial bounds will feel the impulse He also baptized a class of twenty-three. 
even more directly. We cannot, as persons, after which he returned to his 
Christian men, learn more of the needs parish—but could not stay there. He 
of the man outside without ‘realizing had experienced the joy of a missionary 
more fully the needs of our next-door who lays foundations for the future. A 
neighbor, and. anything which sets call~came to him from Wyoming, and 
Christian activity to work for the sake he felt bound to answer it. He writes: 
of the Master will raise the tide on every “If my experience did not convince 
- coast, both near and far. others, it convinced myself.” So he re- 
In this connection, we would mention turns this month as a permanent worker 
with thankfulness the stimulating insti- to the field where he went as a casual 
tute of four days’ duration conducted visitor. » 
last month at the Missions House for Will the Church in Ohio be the 
the diocesan officers of the Woman’s and — poorer because of this? We believe not. 
the Junior Auxiliaries. The attend- The sense of having given one of its 
ance was gratifying beyond expectation, own to the wider mission of the Church 
and thorough work in training for ser- will be a helpful stimulus to the dioe- 
vice was accomplished. Regular study esan life. Undoubtedly, as we frequent- 
classes were held; and those who were ly hear, good men are needed in the 
present went away better prepared to Last, but the same may be said of any 
spread the gospel of missionary interest locality, and it is conspicuously true of 
and endeavor in their several spheres of | the mission field. ae 
influence. We all need to remember, in every 
We hope that no congregation of the sphere of spiritual life, that “there is 
Church will fail to take some part in that giveth, and yet increaseth; and 
this inspiring movement, that each may there is that withholdeth more than is 
know better what the Church exists for, meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


SAW the holy city, 
The New Jerusalem, 
Come down from heaven, a bride 
adorned 
With jewelled diadem; 
The flood of crystal waters 
Flowed down the golden street; 
And nations brought their honors 
there, 
And laid them at her feet. 


From every clime and kindred, 
And nations from afar, 

As serried ranks returning home 
In triumph from a war, 

I heard the saints upraising, 
The myriad hosts among, 

In praise of Him Who died and 

lives, 

Their one glad triumph-song. 


—GGodfrey Thring. 


E shall defend thee under his 
wings, and thou shalt be safe 
under his feathers: his faithfulness 
and truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler.—PSALM xci. 4. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


“We thank thee’— 


For evidences everywhere given 
of the power of the Gospel message 
in its appeal to men who have not 
known or understood. (Page 900.) 

For the way in which the violence 
of the heathen has thus far been re- 
strained. 

For the stimulus and inspiration 
given by the recent meetings of our 
missionary councils. 

For the wide interest that is be- 
ing awakened in-the study of the 
missionary work of our Church. 
(Page 900.) 


INTERCESSIONS 


“That it may please thee’— 


To bless the men chosen of thy 
Church to carry her message as 
missionary bishops, endowing them 
with sound wisdom and self- forget- 
ting zeal. (Page 897.) 

To strengthen the hands and stir 
the hearts of Christian workers in 
the District of Kyoto, that under 
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their new leader they nray win to 
thee thine own who know thee not. 

To grant an increased blessing 
upon the work which has been so 
nobly done in South Dakota, that 
the Indian race may be won to thy 
love and may live in thy fear. 

To save and defend, in all dan- 
gers, both of soul and body, the 
Christian missionaries in China. 

To deepen in thy Church a knowl- 
edge of her Mission, that through 
prayers and gifts and personal ser- 
vice she may worthily set forward 
the same. 

To keep sound, and true, and 
faithful, the students of our schools 
and colleges, now entering upon a 
new year of opportunity and privi- 
lege, filling them with a desire to 
give their hearts and lives to thee 
and thy service. 

To bless with inward growth and 
outward fruitfulness the lives newly 
offered for the mission work of thy 
Church. (Page 917.) 

{ 


PRAYER 
FOR THE CRISIS IN CHINA 


GOD, who hast made of one 
blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on the face of the whole 
earth, and didst send thy blessed Son 
to preach peace to them that are far 
off and to them that are nigh; Look 
with pity, we pray thee, upon the 
people of China; restrain their 
anger, enlighten their ignorance; se- 
cure to them a righteous govern- 
ment; and so guide Christian nations 
in their dealings with them that all 
things may be ordered and settled 
upon the best and surest founda- 
tions, and that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety, 
may be established among them for 
all generations. Protect from bodily 
harm, in this time of violence, 
those who there make known the 
message of love revealed in the. In- 
carnation of thy Son. Be with them 
in all perils and anxieties; give them 
peace and sure confidence-in thee. 
All of which we ask for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 


+} 
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PeeeeRIPATETIG -DIVINITY CLASS 
By the Reverend L. B. Ridgeley 


The heart of the present revolution in China is the city of Wuchang, 


across the Yang-tse River from Hankow. 
vinity-School for the Hankow diocese. 


In Wuchang is situated our Di- 
The Dean, the Rev. L. B. Ridgeley, 


tells of the practical instruction given to the men of the senior class by tak- 
ing them for a week’s evangelistic trip through Chinese country towns. 


ONDAY afternoon, May 8th, 
saw us start from the city of 
Wuchang—the dean of the di- 
vinity-school and four of the 

senior class, the Chinese cook, a coolie, 
who was to look after our accommoda- 
tions, and two men to carry our luggage 
—for one must take his bedding when 
he travels in China—whether he be a 
native or foreigner. 

Out of the “Little East Gate” we 
passed along the well-known road to the 
pagoda, discussing our plans as we 
walked. It had been agreed that from 
the time we left the gate of the uni- 
versity nothing but Chinese should be 
spoken among us. 

Little villages cluster about the city, 
and as we passed through the first of 
these we were reminded of the Tai Ping 
rebellion. A wall of heavy stones, now 
the embankment of a private garden, 
was originally built as a defence against 
the rebels. 
made our first evangelistic venture. One 
of the students was carrying some pict- 
ure cards, of which an old woman 
caught sight. We gave her a picture of 
_ the Good Shepherd, explaining its mean- 
_ ing and asking her to take the card home 
and have her grandchildren read the 
words to her. There was also a young 
-man who noticed the books we carried 
-and asked for one. We showed him 
copies of the Gospels and certain tracts, 
telling him the prices. But it was evi- 
dent that he was chiefly anxious to “get 
something for nothing,’ and as ex- 
perience has taught us that books thus 
given are usually thrown away, we did 
not act upon his hint. 

§ A little farther on we found an inter- 


i 


At the second village we 


esting old man sitting at the door of an 
ancestral hall, and stopped to talk with 
him. He proved to be a physician and 
was reading a Chinese medical book, the 
contents of which would no doubt have 
astonished a doctor at home. We found 
that he had lived in Hankow for many 
years and knew something about Chris- 
tianity, having gone often to the preach- 
ing halls. Now he had retired from 
business and was paid to look after the 
ancestral hall, which gave him time to 
read in quiet and attend to the patients 
who might come to him. He expressed 
great approval of “The Dostrine,” but it 
evidently had not occurred to him that 
it-had anything to do with him person- 
ally. We left him one or two books, 
hoping that through them the truth 
might be revealed to him. 

Shortly afterward we came to the 
temple and well of Kuan Ti—one of the 
ancient Chinese heroes now worshipped 
as a god. Here he is said to have © 
stopped to rest his troops. They were 
thirsty and had no water, so he struck 
the ground with his sword and a well 
was opened—and an excellent well it is. 
Beyond the temple was a tea-house and 
a school by the wayside. The students 
chatted informally with the patrons of 
the tea-house and the teachers of the 
school, selling a few books. 

The country was at its loveliest, and 
busiest, for the barley harvest was just 
being gathered, and the rice, which is 
first planted in close rows, was big 
enough to transplant. Everywhere we 
saw men and women and children, in 
sun or in rain alike, sitting on curious 
sliding benches, in water up to their 
ankles, with a bunch of the seedlings in 
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“The barley harvest was just being gathered” 


one hand, taking them by twos and 
threes in the thumb and finger of the 
other and thrusting them down into the 
mud under the water, in a very swift and 
clever fashion, using the second finger as 
a punch to make the hole and sliding the 
plants right down beside it into the hole. 
Other men and women were ploughing 
and harrowing, the patient, clumsy 
water-buffalo dragging the plough 
through the submerged fields (See 
cover. ) 

We had now reached the “East Lake 
Gate,” another relic of the Tai Ping re- 
bellion. Tfere, some miles out of the 
city, a wall with a fortified gate was 
built to keep the rebels out of Wuchang. 
Tt still stands, though in ruins. 

Passing through the gate we were in 
the open country and shortly came to 
Leo Chia Hang, which is, being inter- 
preted, the Leo Family Lane. When we 
stopped at an inn to rest a crowd im- 
mediately gathered about us which con- 
tained a good many young men, who 
were glad to talk, though not always in a 
serious fashion. A few bought tracts 


and books, being particularly interested — 


in an illustrated leaflet of the Prodigal 
¢ 904) i ae: 


Son. J wish we had the life of Our Lord 
in the same attractive style. 

Leaving this village we took a short 
cut across the country to Yieo Fang 
Lin—‘The Oil Store Grove.” Here 
about one thousand people live, and the 
group with whom we talked under an ar- 
bor near the tea-house was one of the 
most interesting we encountered. They 
were farmers and plain country people, 
earnest and religious in-a simple, primi- 
tive way. They were rather surprised to 
find that we worshipped any god at all. 
No doubt their impressions of the 
Christian religion had been gained from 
some who had attended the Protestant 
preaching hall in a neighboring village, 
where such stress was laid upon the com- 
mand not to worship idols and an- 
cestors that they supposed Christianity _ 
forbade all worship. When we said, — 
“Yes, we worship God, but only one true 
God,” they expressed approval. One — 
elderly man, however, something of a 
scholar and reader, replied: “We in 
China do not think about the matter that 
way. We know that there is one em- 
peror who rules the empire, but each dis- 
trict has its officer who governs for him. 
We know, too, that there is one Supreme 
God, whom we cannot approach, but 
there is the local deity in each region, 
and we worship Him, as at the little — 
shrine yonder.” He pointed to a little 
structure of brick and tile about four 
feet square and eight feet high, standing 
near by, such as one sees everywhere in 
the fields of China, with a few sticks of 
incense and a candle or two, where the 
people as they pass make obeisance and 
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pay their respects to the local god. 
When we explained the Christian truth 
that God is the Father of all men, and 
seeks to be loved and worshipped by 
them, he was much impressed, and we 
went on our way hoping that two or 
three, at least, would think more deeply 
about the truth revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Inthe light of the setting sun we 
passed on over interesting old bridges 
where dykes between the rice fields serve 
as roads, the evening glory touching the 
expanse of ripening wheat and fresh 
green rice on the low hills and broad 
plains. So we came to Oil Store Grove 
at dusk, entering a dirty, smelly. street, 
so narrow and roofed with awnings that 
we fairly plunged into the dark. The 
cook had preceded us to arrange accom- 
modations at an inn, said to be the best 
in the place. Perhaps it was, but it was 
also the poorest in which I have yet 
lodged in China. The restaurant in front 
of course stood open to the street, and 
to reach the room assigned us we 
passed through a dark corner screened in 
with mattings, where the refuse and 
waste water were dumped; thence into 
the kitchen, and then through a side 
door entered a room without window, 
ventilator or other outlet, except a door 
in the rear, which had been blocked up. 
Here we managed to eat our supper, but 
afterwards went back into the restaurant 
to talk with the people gathered there, 
and when it closed for the night begged 
permission to sleep there rather than in 
our breathless room. Having our own 
bedding, and using the tables as couches, 
we slept, no doubt, better than we should 
have done in. the ancient and decayed 
bedroom. 

At five o’clock the next morning we 
were awakened by the departure of the 


| baggage coolies, who were returning to 


Wuchang. It was pouring rain, and, 
having dressed, we prepared for a wet 
journey. After Morning Prayer and a 
light breakfast of eggs and pancakes— 


Chinese variety—we chatted a while 


with the people in the restaurant before 
resuming our pilgrimage. 
_ Two things which struck me at this 
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inn may be of interest. The first was an 
inscription on the wall of what purported 
to be a reception room. It was at the 
foot of the table on which I slept; and I 
read it by the morning light: 

In the midst of the Lakes 

Lies the dwelling of the fairies, 

Who live 

The glad life. 

In the Heaven above 

Shine the Stars, 

Spreading abroad Br eelons Pence 

Like a medicine. 


Secondly, I noticed that the talk of the 
village people indicated that there are 
oplum~ smokers in the villages. It is 
quite true that the use of opium has 
been vastly reduced, and the consump- 
tion in the larger cities’ almost sup- 
pressed, or on the way to suppression, 
but, as ustial, the country places are the 
last to be reached by the tide of reform. 
To this the word “pagan” bears witness. 

Perhaps I might add a third ex- 
perience, far more striking than it 
would be elsewhere. As we stood at the 
door, ready for departure, a most respect- 
able and well-dressed woman passed by 
riding on a horse, astride in the latest 
American fashion. A man-servant on 
another horse carried a small child. I 
have never before seen just this sort of 
ecavaleade in China. é 

Tuesday, May 9th.—Before we set out, 
fortunately for us, the sky had cleared. _ 
We crossed low-lying fields and climbed 
a ridge from which there was a fine view 
of groves; low hills and meadow land. 
We passed a field where a youth was 
seattering pig-bristles. He assured us 
that these would destroy the insects 
which threatened the crops—an interest- 
ing theory, if true. A little farther on 
we overtook a young man of about 
twenty, who, because he was carrying a 
burden, might have passed for an ordi- 
nary laborer. He told us that he had a 
brother or cousin (as in the New Testa- 
ment, the Chinese word stands for both), 
who was a Christian and had been in 
Japan. From him he had learned much 


_about Christianity and was greatly inter- 
ested in our talk. 


“A scholarly old gentleman in a quiet corner of the country village” 


The little village of Ta Hsi Wan— 
“big Western hamlet,” or perhaps, “the 
larger hamlet of the Hsi family”—was 
our first stopping-place, where we 
showed our books and entered into con- 
versation—at least the students did; I 
seated myself a short distance off, watch- 
ing their method of procedure. It 
rather surprised me that a foreigner 
now attracts so little attention in coun- 
try places. One well-dressed man 
talked a while with the students, bought 
a book and went on. As he passed me he 
gave a military salute, and walked on, 
reading his book. For half a mile I 
watched him, walking and reading, ap- 
parently much delighted. 

But the most interesting person in this 
settlement was an old man who rather 
disconcerted the students by gesticulat- 
ing and grimacing in a remarkable way. 
The neighbors explained that he is a 
scholarly old gentleman who had a 
virago of a daughter-in-law. She ob- 
jected to his spending so much time on 
his books and struck him on the mouth 
so cruelly as to paralyze his tongue. Not 
satisfied with this, she had also bitten his 
right hand, and maimed it so that he was 
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unable to write. Thus, in spite of both 
law and custom, even in China a bad- 
tempered woman can make life miser- 
able. Meanwhile, the said Xantippe was 


washing clothes in a pond near by, and 


would not so much as turn her head to 
look at the strangers. 

Our next step was Wang T’ien, “the 
field of the Wang family.” It was only 
a wayside inn, with an interesting old 
inn-keeper who knew a good deal about 
the Christian doctrine and said, “I be- 
lieve these things.” He said it, how- 
ever, much as you or [ might say, “I be- 
lieve there is an Emperor in Russia”; 
without feeling that it made any particu- 
lar difference to us. He believed that 
there was one God in heaven, who sent 
His Son to the earth, but to him Jesus 
was not a living person and a present 
power in human life. He admitted that 
he did not pray, for he said: “I cannot 
worship God; the Gospel Hall is so far 
away.” He was really interested when 
we told him how God may be worshipped 
everywhere, and spoke to him of the 
Holy Catholic Church. These seemed to — 
be new thoughts. His notions of Chris- 
tianity had come through meagrely- 
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educated Chinese catechists of various 
Protestant missions, but he said: “They 
seemed’ to me to preach only the outer 
skin. They did not make clear the un- 
derlying reason of it all.’ We left the 
old inn-keeper pondering—to his spirit- 
ual benefit, let us hope—and a little 
farther on were delighted with a touch 
of that human nature which makes the 
whole world akin: A group of youngsters 
had made an imaginary rice-pond of a 
puddle in the middle of the road. They 
had gathered a few rice-plants and were 
industriously playing at planting them, 
as they had seen their elders do—after 
the manner of children the world over. 
It was one o’clock, and we were grow- 
ing hungry, when we reached Pao Tsz 
Hai. A long dyke across the mouth of 
a small stream protects the great fertile 
valley that lies behind. We passed across 
it, through a narrow and filthy street, to 
a curious and shabby inn where we had 
dinner. Afterward we went down to the 
big bridge at the entrance of the street 
to preach in the open air. There was a 
shed of matting in front of a tea-house, 
where we displayed our books and hung 
up pictures, using them as texts. On 
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the whole the crowd was flippant. Even 
the women, who are generally the more 
approachable, were not greatly inter- 
ested, and I fear we accomplished little. 
We afterward found that no official lives 
in the place and that it is noted as given 
over to gambling. A “Self-governing 
Society” has been established here by 
official permission, but so far they have 
done nothing more than hold a big wine 
feast. I have not yet been able to dis- 
cover the purpose of these societies, nor 
wherein they are of profit to a com- 
munity. 

We thought it better not to stay long 
here and sent the cook to hire a boat 
which would take us to Pao Ngan. We 
were assured that we should get there by 
morning if we sailed all night, but the 
wind was contrary and after an hour or 
two we anchored near the farther shore 
of the lake within half a mile of the 
ancestral temple of an Emperor of the 
Ming dynasty. - 

While the cook prepared supper we 
went ashore under the guidance of the 
captain of our little craft and walked up 
to the temple. It lies on a little knoll 
between two hills which stretch down 


“Xantippe was washing clothes in a pond near by and would not turn her head” 


“At this village we saw principally women and children, the men being in the fields” 


toward it, like two dragons, the Chinese 
say, trying to swallow a pearl. The 
tomb: was once magnificent, but is now 
somewhat worse than a’ruin. As we 
went on our way up to it we found a 
huge’ granite base upon which a tablet 
had stood. <A little farther on was the 
tablet itself, lying by the roadside, bad- 
ly broken. These had been deliberately 
hauled away to use as building stone. 
Still farther on, lying in a ditch, was the 
great stone tortoise on which the tablet 
had been supported. The temple itself 
stands in an enclosure of ten or twelve 
acres, surrounded by a dilapidated wall 
of fine old bricks. Before the entrance 
stood a tablet on a tortoise, the mate to 
the one we saw down the road, and op- 
posite, half a mile across the valley, was 
another. Within the enclosure was an 
approach of fine marble, carved with 
lions and dragons, which leads to the 
doorway; but all is now blackened and 
in ruin. Inside the sacred hall itself 
was the care-taker with his children, eat- 
ing the evening meal! We expected to 
see something impressive, but there was 
only a series of tablets of various sorts. 
Some were mere shingles of wood 
painted with black letters on yellow 
ground and red decorations, 
cheap and commonplace. So we soon 
went back to our boat and our beds. 
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All were 


Wednesday, May 10th—The skipper 
wakened at 3 a.M., and finding the wind 
fair, made ready to sail. I seized the op- 
portunity to get a bath, which, as usual, 
caused great remark on the part of the 
Chinese boatmen. Later on, awakening 
from a doze, I heard the skipper saying 
to our eoolie: “He got up and took a 
bath!” “Where?” said the mate. “Right 
in the lake here, by the boat!” “Oh, 
that’s the way of these foreigners,” said 
our coolie, “they all take a cold bath in 
the morning and a hot one at night.” 
“What’s that for?” asked the mate with — 
immense surprise. “Oh, care for the 
bedy,” said the coolie, using a _ well- 
known Chinese phrase. On this ground 
they seemed to think me excusable. 

About nine o’clock we anchored at the 
mouth of the canal which leads into the 
next lake. Here we had breakfast and 
went to a neighboring village where we 
talked with some women and children— ~ 
the men being in the fields. One of the 
women particularly interested me. Yet 
at first, to everything that was said, she 
replied: “I don’t understand.” Present- | 
ly, however, she discovered that she did 
understand, and was so interested that — 
she followed us to the next house, where, — 
hearing another woman say, “I don’t. un-— 
derstand,” she ‘quickly interposed: 
“Neither did I at first, but listen a 
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minute and you will.” It is a curious 
but natural assumption that if a man 
does not talk exactly as you do, or is 
dressed differently, it must be impossible 
for you to understand him. We had a 
good talk with them both. The second 
woman was a venerable and kindly old 
soul of seventy or more, who told us of 
her family and troubles. When we 
spoke to her of prayer and worship, she 
said: “Oh, yes! Of course one ought to 
worship heaven, as we Chinese do each 
New Year’s Day,” but when we told her 
of the loving Father in Heaven who 
wants all men and women to let Him 
help them in their troubles and to come 
to Him with their needs, it seemed like 
a new revelation, and we went away 
leaving her pondering. 

We went back to the boat and at noon 
started through the canal, entering the 
second lake and sailing past the Moon 
Hill, the Cow Hill, and the Hill of the 
Rare Cow. The wind was once more 
against us and the skipper resorted to the 
usual Chinese method of navigation un- 
der such circumstances. <A rope was tied 
to the top of the mast and the crew got 
out and pulled, walking along the shore. 
We also walked. 

When we got to the next lake, how- 
ever, we found a favorable wind and 
went skimming on a straight course for 
our destination. The mate entertained 
us in true seaman fashion, showing 
more literary sense and “book-learning” 
than we usually find in the common sea- 
men of the old type in America or Eng- 
land. He was full of old tales and 
proverbs. When we laughed at his story 
of the Golden Cow which gave her name 
to a neighboring town, he said with 


twinkling gravity, “Oh, but it is true.” . 


_. It was late when we entered the 
harbor and we preferred to spend the 
night aboard rather than take the chance 
| of another Chinese inn. The coolie went 
to the town for supplies and it was 
/nearly nine o’clock before we got our 
supper. 

_ Thursday, May 11th—To-day opened 
‘with pouring rain, through which we 
made our way to the town. Pao Ngan, 
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“The Guardian. of Peace,” stands on a 
lowland between hills at the head of the 
long, narrow lake. It has perhaps 7,000 
people, and is surrounded by rice fields. 
We entered through the Gate of Heaven- 
ly Perfection into a wide street—wide, 
that is, for China—paved with good 
stone. blocks and made fairly clean 
by the pouring rain. More than thirty 
years ago we had:a mission station 
here, but the staff at Wuchang was 
not large enough to continue it, and fol- 
lowing the policy of developing strong 
centres first, it had to be abandoned. 
For a long time there was no Christian 
teaching in the place, but to-day’ there 
is a Roman Catholic and a Wesleyan 
mission. We passed by the latter, 
which, I must say, looked cheerless and 
ill-kept. The earthen floor of the preach- 
ing hall was not swept, and the few 
hackless benches were in disorder. The 
scrolls on the wall were dusty and 
shabby. We could not but wonder how 
the Chinese could possibly be impressed — 
by these means with the dignity and 
beauty of the Christian religion. How- 
ever, the place has only a native cate- 
chist, and it is difficult for all the mis- 
sions—our own as well as others—to. per- 
suade the Chinese care-takers that clean- 
liness and order in chapels and buildings 
are essential. 

The inn to which we went was the best 
we had found thus far. We had a large 
room opening on a yard and a smaller 
room back of it; but, as usual in China, 
they were dilapidated and not very 
clean. The breakfast, however, was good. 
After dispatching it we entered into con- 
sultation. The rain was pouring down, 
making rivers of the streets, but we 
dared not delay our journey, lest we 
should fail to get back to Wuchang for 
Sunday. It was hard to get coolies to 
carry our luggage, for the Chinese hate 
to go out in the rain, but after a good 
deal of trouble we found two. I had 
rubber boots, raincoat and umbrella, 
but the students were not so well pro- 
vided. They took off shoes and stock- 
ings, put on straw sandals, rolled their 
trousers to the knee, bought broad bam- 


A family watching our strange procession 


boo hats, like umbrellas, such as farmers 
use in the fields, and off we started—a 
picturesque procession, but in a_ jolly 
frame of mind. 

Tn single file we passed out of the Kast 
gate across a low plain where the in- 
undated roadway looked like stepping- 
stones in a creek; then up a beautiful 
climbing road at the foot of high hills, 
over which little waterfalls dropped from 
the heights, and where everything 
glistened beautifully green in the rain. 
We were following what was called a 
“sreat road.” Sometimes it was a good 
stone path at least four or five feet wide, 
and sometimes merely a dyke two feet 
wide between rice fields, so that occa- 
sionally you wondered whether there 


really was a road. All this time the - 


rain poured down. 

It was six o’clock in the evening 
when we reached the Iron Hill—our 
destination—hungry, as men have a 
right to be after such a day’s tramp, and 
ready to rest in any sort of inn. But 
there was no inn, nor even an eating 
place. There was nothing to do but take 
the ore train down the mountain and 
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find bed and supper at the other end of 
the line. But on inquiry we were dis- 
mayed to hear: “No more trains to- 
night on account of the rain.” Here was 
a predicament indeed, but Chinese 
courtesy came to our rescue. The 
Taotai’s deputy, the official in charge of 
the place, sent his own servant and 
urged us to spend the night at his house. 
You may imagine the eagerness with 
which we accepted. It was no small mat- 
ter to accommodate five unexpected 
guests and two servants, but they made 
us feel most welcome. The clerks con- 
densed their sleeping quarters, and gave 
me one room and the students another. — 
Supper was ready in half an hour, when © 
the official himself came in to chat with — 
us. The climax of the hospitality was 
reached when the men who escorted me 
to my room, finding that my bedding had 
been wet on the journey, insisted upon 
doubling up themselves and lending me 
a pair of their dry bed-quilts. Nor was 
this all. They thoughtfully asked if 
would like some hot water to wash my 
feet. I quickly said, “Thank you,” an 
soon the water appeared. But my ho 
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wide street with stone blocks—and 
pedlers’ stands” 


“A fine, 


did not think it necessary to take their 
departure, and, determined to use that 
water while it was hot, I began opera- 
tions while they sat around talking 
cheerfully and interestedly. I thought 
they might be planning to stay through 
the whole bath, but when I began to re- 


‘move a little more clothing, one whis- 


pered to another and they melted away. 
Yet they had not permanently disap- 
peared. They found me later in my 
pajamas, seated on the edge of my bed 
reading my Evening Office, and asked to 


see my Bible and Prayer Book; so I had 


yw we LS 


a fine chance to tell them something 


about The Doctrine. 
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Friday, the 12th—We arose at six 
o’clock to take a train due to start at 
seven—which did not arrive until eight. 
This delay gave us time to visit the 
mines, which are remarkable. The ore 
lies directly on the surface, on top of the 
hill. It is simply dislodged and sent 
down by cable-cars to the railway. A 
mountain of marble, too, stands beside 
the mountain of iron, and the stone 
needed for “flux” is cut out and sent 
down another chute. These mines were 
worked as long ago as the Sung Dynasty, 
as old piles of slag testify. 

The train arrived at its leisure, and by 
ten o’clock we reached the Yang-tse 
River, twenty-six miles below, where a 
boatman took us to Hwang Tsz Kang, 
whence we could take a steamer for Han- 
kow, but must wait for it until 2 a.m. 
This gave us time to talk with many peo- 
ple, but the latter part of the wait was 
tiresome. A broken-down actor enter- 
tained us with Chinese songs which he 
sung very well, and we took naps by 
turns in the narrow little waiting-room, 
or on the narrower seats in front of it. 
We were glad enough to jump into the 
little boat and climb the side of the 
steamer in the rain. I fully appreciated 
the privilege of a foreign bed, and of a 
hot bath and a cup of coffee in the morn- 
ing—the first since Monday. It was 
Saturday noon when we reached Hankow 
and I was just in time to take tiffin with 
the family. 

On Monday, in the class-room, the stu- 
dents and I discussed our trip. Their 
impressions were most interesting. I 
wish there were space to write some of 
them. Perhaps the best brief saying was 
this: “We did not preach much, but we 
learned a great deal.” This, in fact, was 
the chief object of the journey. One 
of the things we learned was China’s 
need for a host of devoted Chinese 
Christians who, like those of apostolic 
times, will “go everywhere talking the 
word” (as the Greek has it in Acts xi. 
19), and many more missionaries from 
the home land to help in preparing 
pastors for these people. 


THE LAND OF THE RED, WHITE 
AND BLACK 
By the Right Reverend T. P. Thurston, D.D., 
Bishop of Eastern Oklahoma 


The District of Eastern Oklahoma is one of peculiar interest; first, be- 
cause it includes the old Indian Territory and therefore contains more of 
the “native Americans” than any other portion of the country. It was orig- 
inally the red man’s home until the white man came, and the black followed 
him. Seventy years ago the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and 
Seminoles—known as the five civilized 
the southeastern portion of the United States. Among them our first 
Church work began. It chanced, in 1876, that some young Indians who had 
made trouble in the Territory were taken to Florida and held as hostages 
for good behavior. A devoted Churchwoman became interested in them 
and took them to her home in New York, where they were educated. Two 
of them were later ordained as deacons. In company with them her rector, 
the Rev. J. B. Wicks, left his comfortable parish and went to the Indian 
Territory to do mission work. One of the Indian clergy still remains, labor- 
ing faithfully among his people—the Rev. David P. Oakerhater. 

The second reason is that Eastern Oklahoma is one of our new mission- 
ary districts, and that for the first time the Right Reverend Theodore P. 
Thurston tells the story of his field as it appears to him. Going from Minne- 
apolis in the far North, to a district bordering on the State of Texas, he is 
facing courageously the opportunities and responsibilities of the Church in 
that region. 


T is said that when some one asked, 
“Where is Oklahoma?” a well-in- 
formed individual promptly an- 
swered, with all the assurance of 

geographical inaccuracy, “Why, Okla- 
homa is the province in Japan where 
Yokohama is situated.” 

Perhaps it is a natural mistake, for 
“Oklahoma” doesn’t sound very Ameri- 
ean. And yet it is much more American 
than some of the states, because so many 
of the original Americans have been liv-- 
ing here for a long time. And it is not 
very far away, or hard to reach, either. 
For you can take a very comfortable 
train from New York City in the morn- 
ing and in twenty-four hours you will 
wake up in St. Louis. You will perhaps 
spend the day here, for the best train on 
which to continue the journey leaves in 
the evening. You travel southwest all 
night. At Parsons, Kan., you get a de- 
licious breakfast, thd go on again for 
almost four hours, and at noon reach — 
Muskogee, in Eastern Oklahoma, where 
Bishop Thurston (in centre) and two of nis 'H® bishop lives. So, really, Oklahoma 

newly recruited clergy. is not so very far away—even from New | 
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York. It is only thirty-nine hours in a 
southwesterly direction. 

And when you get there you are 
in a big country, Eastern Oklahoma, 


including less than half the _ state, 
has some 30,000 square miles, and 
nearly 800,000 inhabitants. It is quite 
six times. as large as Connecticut. 


Muskogee, where we left the train, is the 


largest city of Eastern Oklahoma, and_ 


has over 25,000 people. Tulsa, up in the 


‘oil country, has over 18,000; and Mc- 


Alester, where our hospital is situated, 


has about 14,000. There are many Col- 
_ ored folk, and also a lot of Indians, But 


you would not know many of them as 
Indians. They do not wear feathers, nor 
live in tents, nor have red-bronze faces, 
nor straight black hair. At least, very 


_ few of them are so marked. They have 
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been in this country longer than we have, 
and have been civilized almost as long. 


They. came first to Georgia’ from Vir- 
-ginia, then through Tennessee and 


Alabama to the Indian Territory, which 
is now a part of the State of Oklahoma. 
In Eastern Oklahoma there are what are 
ealled the Five Civilized Tribes. 


These people over a century ago were 
thoroughly civilized; they had good 
schools and were highly educated. The 
Cherokees have a written language of 
their. own, invented by one of their 
chiefs, Sequoyah by name... A few years 
ago, when statehood was being talked of 
for Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, 
many people living in the latter country 
wanted a separate state, which should be 
called by the name of that great chief 
Sequoyah. Who knows but that when © 
Eastern-Oklahoma becomes a diocese it 
may take that name? And then people 
will be more mystified than they are now 
as to where it is. 

The Indians are not, except in very 
few cases, the wards of the Government. 
There is very little distinctive Church 
work being done among them. This is 
because they have so intermarried with 
the white people and are so much one 
with the rest of us that, except in a few 
isolated instances, they take their places 
in church work, as in educational and 
civie duties, along with the white people. 
Up in the Osage country, where they 
still wear blankets—in the winter to 
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keep the warmth in, and in the sum- 
mer to keep it out—there are a few 
schools maintained by religious bodies. 
And in a few other localities this work is 
also being done, or should be done. 
There are still many full-bloods, as 
they are called, who have kept to their 
hills and plains, and will not mingle 
with the white people any more than 
they are obliged to; who refuse to accept 
money from the Government in payment 
for lands which they feel have been 
stolen from them. Some of the more 
crafty of these irreconcilables urge their 
fellow-tribesmen to hold off, saying that 
some day, soon perhaps, all the whites 
will be driven out and they will come 
again into their own. But of course 
this ig a very small number. I shall 
want to tell of these poor people, who 
really need much done for them. Per- 
haps THe Spirit or Missions will let me 
use its pages again for an article telling 
more about these original Americans. 
There are also many Colored people in 
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Eastern Oklahoma. In some towns there 
are so many of them that they do not 
want white people to live there at all. 
In these places we must do some work. 
In Muskogee we have a good, educated 
Colored deacon from Nassau. Here, 
also, the superintendent of the Colored 
schools is a Churchman, and can and 
will help us very much. Then there are 
two Colored laymen, highly recom- 
mended, and well educated, who want to 
do some work in certain of these towns. 
That field is ripe and ready. 

Now get Eastern Oklahoma well 
placed in your mind. South of Kansas, 
west of Arkansas, north of Texas—a 
country more than 200 miles north and 
south, and over 150 miles east and west. 
There are many railroads, and many 
towns of several thousand people. There 
are great coal mines toward the south; 
deep and productive oil-wells in the 
northwest; fruit trees, cotton and corn 
everywhere. Sometimes it gets very hot, 
and sometimes very dry. But that is 


ST. PHILIP’S MISSION, MUSKOGEE 


The second man in the back row, counting from the left, is the Buperintent an? of Colored 
Schools in Muskogee 


aanaadedl 


the District of Oklahoma. 
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true of all other parts of the country. 
Taken as a whole Eastern Oklahoma is 
a very beautiful and satisfactory coun- 
try to live in. 

But even if it were not all that, it 
would still be a wonderful country in its 
opportunities and its obligations for us 
as Churchmen. We are needed down 
here. Bishop Brooke did a wonderful 
work in pioneer days, and is at it yet in 
the western part of the State, which is 
But even 
Bishop Brooke could not be everywhere. 
It seems that this country grew so fast 
that the bishop and the other mission- 
aries needed to be everywhere at the 
same time if they would keep up with it. 
Bishop Brooke nearly did it, but he could 
not quite—no one man could. 


In this new district there are already 


twenty-eight parishes and missions, 
where services are maintained by twelve 
ministers—1 bishop, 5 priests, 4 deacons 
(one Colored), and 2 catechists. There 
is also a most helpful lay missionary, 
Miss Alice J. Hunter, who is at work in 
Muskogee, and whom the Auxiliary 
largely supports. 

Though Bishop Brooke has done so 
much, we are yet in the beginning of the 
work. Many people in many places are 
asking for the orderly services, the 
simple Gospel, the “reasonable, religious 


and holy hope’ which the Church so 
sanely and so directly presents. And so, 
while we are not down here as the rival 
or as the competitor of any other re- 
ligious body already on the ground, 
while we do not intend to attempt to 
build up the walls of our Jerusalem by 


_tearing down the walls of someone else, 


yet we do firmly believe that we have a 
message for every community, and a re- 
ligious contribution of real value to 
make to every city and town. We are 
here in the spirit of the Master, to go 
“into every city and town whither He 
Himself would come.” 

Thus your missionaries and the bishop 
are going everywhere. We may not build 
churches in every place, but we will hold 
Service in every village and hamlet we 
can reach. One missionary, the Rey. 
Wm. Metcalf, has charge of Wagoner, 
where he lives, and also holds services at 
Tahlequah, and at Checotah. Occasion- 
ally he visits Pryor Creek. The Rev. S. 
G. Welles lives at Chelsea, and has 
charge of Alluwe and Nowata (some 
pronounce that No-water, which isn’t 
true, for they have plenty of water). 
The Rev. Messrs. Gibbs and Gardner 
have just entered upon their duties, and, 
while living in Tulsa, will have charge 
of Vinita, Claremore, Broken Arrow, 
Okmulgee, Sapulpa, Bristow and We- 
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leetka. Some of those are strange- 
sounding names, but look on the map of 
Maine or Minnesota and you will find 
many just as odd. Mr. Isaac Parkin is 
at Lehigh, Coalgate and Atoka, driving 
with his faithful horse many miles each 
week, 

There are three self-supporting 
parishes—Muskogee, Tulsa and McAles- 
ter. In all the parishes and missions 
there are Sunday-schools, though none 
of them are very large. The Auxiliary 
has also been most satisfactorily started. 
We are striving to deepen the sense of 
responsibility—personal responsibility— 
in every one of our members—yvestry, 
guilds, Auxiliary, Sunday-school—all. 
Then we must insist upon permanency 
on the part of our workers. One mis- 
sion had eight different ministers in ten 
years’ time. And that mission is still 
alive! for a wonder. We must secure 
permanency: First, by getting more 
men, so they can be nearer to each other, 
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and meet occasionally without going to 
the impossible expense of travelling a 
hundred miles or more. Second, we must 
have some of them—as in the case of 
Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Gardner—live to- 
gether in one place and conduct the ser- 
vices elsewhere—a kind of associate 
mission. Third, we must pay all the men 
a living salary. One married man whom 
I know gets $45 a month; another, with 
a wife and two children, got $65 a month 
and a house until we were able to raise 
it to $75. One other gets $80 and a 
house, and has to pay his railroad fare 
to one of his stations. These men are 
not complaining, but I am telling these 
things just because they will not speak of 
them. 

We have but one church institution in 
Eastern Oklahoma, All Saints’ Hospital, 
at McAlester. Bishop Brooke started this. 
hospital at the time of a dreadful mine 
disaster at Krebs, near McAlester. It 
began as an emergency hospital and has 


MR. ISAAC PARKIN, OUR LAY MISSIONARY, AND HIS WIFE 


This is the church at Lehigh where the Missionary lives. The horse cost $80 and carries 
his master about 75 miles each week ; 
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grown to the proportions of a first-class 
general hospital, with nearly one hun- 
dred beds. There is an unexcelled staff 
of physicians and surgeons, and also a 
training-school for nurses. The demand 
for hospital facilities of the first class 
has grown so rapidly that we are obliged 
to enlarge the building, and have started 
at once, thinking the money would come 
for so important and worthy an object. 
We shall be obliged to spend some $15,- 
000, and are trying to get three hundred 
persons to contribute $50 each for this 
purpose. Perhaps some Sunday-school, 
or guild, or parish will like to help us. 
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Thus we find ourselves set to help our 
own people who are rushing into this 
country from the North, South, East and 
West, and to surround all who come with 
the blessed influences of the Gospel; and 
we are here to help the Colored people, 
who sadly need—not an exciting, bom- 
bastic, effervescent expression of  re- 
ligious feeling, but the simple, sane mes- 
sage which the Church delivers; and the 
“full-bloods,” of whom I hope to write 
later. Here in the land of the red, 
white and black we must “heal the sick” 
and “preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 


THE MOMENTUM OF MISSIONS 


HE late Professor Austin Phelps, 
in his volume entitled “My 
Note-Book,’”’ made the follow- 
ing significant statements con- 

cerning the question of the world’s con- 
version. It is of particular intérest to 
compare them with the slogan adopted 
by the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment: “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation!” 

“The same underlying causes which 
have made armies colossal and almost re- 
sistless, tend also to make the develop- 
ment of moral forces more rapid and to 
hasten ultimate events. The face of the 
world: and of the Church to-day has the 
look of being in the final ages of time. 
Men now living have the promise of wit- 
nessing an advance toward the end of 


the present economy unequalled in the 


progress of any human lifetime of the 
past. It is misleading, therefore, to con- 
ceive of the conversion of the world as a 
remote event. Prophecy declares what 
history hints at—that the closing stages 
of that work will be developed with un- 
precedented rapidity. History will grow 
and mass itself in great events with re- 
duplicated momentum. 

“The work of the world’s conversion 
suffers for the want of prestige, which in 
any great enterprise of a spiritual na- 
ture comes only from rapidity of prog- 


ress. When such an enterprise lags, 
something more than time is lost. Im- 
perativeness of moral impression is lost. 
The respect which is felt for congruity 
of the work with the spirit of its ex- 
ecutives is lost. ‘The reduplication of 
force, which springs from momentum, is 
lost. Natural laws are not suspended in 
the working of divine power. One brief 
period of rapid conquest in the progress 
of Christianity would concentrate the 
mind of the world upon it as the work 
of God. For moral impression, it would 
be worth twice that of the same amount 
of gain extended over twice .the time. 
And in such an enterprise, moral im- 
pression is the germ of ultimate suc-~ 
cess.” i 
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CHURCH MISSIONS 
CALENDAR 


HE Calendar which has been pub- 
lished for the last ten years and 

sent to the readers of Tum Spirir or Mis- 
sions will not appear this year. Its con- 
siderable expense, the meagre financial 
support received and the appearance of 
other missionary calendars have decided 
its discontinuance for the present. Persons 
who are accustomed to give orders and 
send. money for it will kindly take 


. notice. 


SOME OF OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


Brief Sketches of Recent Appointees to the Foreign Field 


UR readers will have grown fa- 
miliar with the yearly custom 
by which we present some 
statement, and if possible 

photographs, of some of those who have 
most recently given themselves to the 
cause of Christ in foreign lands and 
gone thither as our representatives. 
These are of course only a small part 
of our forces abroad, but they represent 
the rising generation of missionaries, 
and are types of those upon whom the 
Church’s future progress must depend. 
As such they will have a peculiar and 
significant interest for all men and 
women who feel the responsibility of 
setting forward the Kingdom of our 
Lord among the nations of the world. 


LASKA, though a part of the United 
States and technically included un- 

der domestic missions, has, because of its 
remoteness and difficult conditions, been 
placed upon the basis of a foreign mis- 
sion, the workers there being under ap- 
pointment by the Board, and the admin- 
istration of the field being like that. of 
our districts abroad. To this field we 
have recently sent eight women and two 
men, a brief account of whom follows. 


MarGAaretta SaGe GRIDER 


The attention of the Church has been 
strongly directed toward St. Mark’s 
School, Nenana. The story of Miss 
Farthing’s life and death has deeply 
touched the consciousness and the sym- 
pathies of us all. We are desirous to 
know who it is that -will take up her 
work, Miss Grider was born among 
those greatest of missionaries, the Mora- 
vians, at South Bethlehem, Penn., 
but was reared under Church influences 
and graduated from the Deaconess 
Training School in Philadelphia in 1898. 
She was not set apart as a deaconess, 
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believing that it was better for her to 
work along other lines. She has had six 
months of training in hospitals and been 
occupied with settlement work in various 
places—for the last five years in Christ 
Church, Cincinnati. Fortunately the 
Rev. Mr. Betticher, in whose field 
Nenana is situated, was upon his fur- 
lough last winter and was able person- 
ally to select a successor to Miss Farth- 
ing. He shares the belief of her friends 
that Miss Grider is a thoroughly well- 
equipped and noble woman, who will 
worthily fill her responsible position. 


Maset V. Hoicate 

is a native of New England, a graduate 
of Wellesley and the New York Training- 
school for Deaconesses. The story of 
Alaska first aroused her interest in mis- 
sions, and to that field she has remained 
loyal. She will assist Mr. Betticher in 
the work of the Tanana Valley and is, 
by all reports, a young woman of prac- 
tical gifts and attractive personality. 


Laura Mary PArRMELEE 

is a native of Canada, but came to the 
United States in childhood, being edu- 
cated in the State of New Jersey, where 
she was for some years a teacher. She 
goes to strengthen the teaching corps of 
Alaska, and the good words which her 
instructors and school superintendents 
say of her give promise of great effec- 
tiveness. 


Erric Lormnpa JACKSON 


is a native of New York State, born in 
Cooperstown and reared a Presbyterian. 
After removing to the Far West she was 
confirmed ten years ago in Kansas City, 
and taught in the schools of Laramie, 
Indian Territory and Seattle. She is a 
member of St. Mark’s Church in the 
last-named city, and now fulfils the de- 
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sire which for ten years has possessed 
her, in giving herself to the mission 
work of the Church. 


Conspicuous among 
whieh the Church 


the ministries 
has undertaken in 
Alaska is that embraced in hospital 
work. Our corps of nurses has at times 
been larger in number than our staff of 
clergy, for women could often be found 
to go where men hesitated. 


Anna Cora Eaton 


is a native of Nova Scotia and was 
brought up in the Anglican Church. 
She is a graduate nurse and has been 
superintendent of a hospital in the 
Canadian Northwest. From there she 
went to Alaska and was practising her 
profession irf that country when Bishop 
Rowe discovered her and persuaded her 
to fill an important vacancy in the staff. 
She has the honor of having been ap- 
pointed on the field. 


Lucinpa JANE Fast 


is a native of Michigan and was for 
some years a teacher before training as 
a nurse. For three years she has been 
in private practice in Seattle. . Miss 
Fast went to the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital, Valdez, on an emergency call by 
eable. She fitted in at once and fills her 
position ‘with energy, ability and devo- 
tion. 


Auma R. Lewis 


Miss Lewis at first applied for China, 
but it could not be arranged for her to 
go there, and at the request of the 
President of the Board of Missions she 
considered Alaska. She is a native of 
the Middle West, born a Methodist but 
Her experience 
in private nursing has been in Chicago, 
doctors under whom she 
worked testify to her professional skill. 


Dorotuy STANLEY TATE 


Miss Tate offered originally for the 
Far East, but circumstances shaped her 
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course toward Alaska. She was born in 
Treland and had her training in the hos- 
pitals of London and Belfast. For six 
years she was in a mission hospital in 
Bengal, having charge of the wards for 
women and children. When she volun- 
teered for the field she was nursing in 
Hartford, Conn. She is the sort of per- 
son to endure hardness cheerfully—re- 
sourceful and experienced. 


Rey. Wiutrrep H. ZIEGLER 


is one of the five sons of the Rev. Paul 
Ziegler, of Detroit, four of whom are in 
the ministry. After six years in busi- 
ness, meanwhile doing lay work in the 
Church, Mr. Ziegler finally offered for 
Alaska, where an older brother was al- 
ready engaged under Bishop Rowe. Hay- 
ing given up his promising business 
career he has been ordained deacon, and 
succeeds the Rev. E. P. Newton at 
Valdez. Those with whom he has been 
associated in business speak of the bril- 
liant promise which lay before him, and 
comment, somewhat wonderingly, upon 
the attraction which can take such a 
young man into the mission field. 


Another name deserves mention, al- | 
though it is not that of a permanent 
member of the staff. The Rev. Frederic 
W. Goodman goes to Point Hope to re- 
lieve the Rev. A. R. Hoare, who is tak- 
ing his year’s furlough. It is rather a — 
violent transition from Newport to Point 
Hope. Mr. Goodman is the rector of 
St. Mary’s Church, South Portsmouth, | 
and is on leave of absence. While he 
has not pledged himself for more than a 
year, he is rendering a most important 
service up there inside the Arctic Circle. 


HE great opportunity presented by 
China has attracted many of our 

best to take up the work there. To the 
district of Hankow three women and 
four men have gone—some of whom had 
hardly arrived at their place of work 
before they had the unusual experience 
of encountering a revolution, and were 
compelled to retire to Shanghai. i 
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Rey. Ginpert Len Pennock, 
a native of Arkansas, was brought up a 
Methodist, but turned to the Episcopal 
Church from conviction. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, having previously been an 
instructor in'the University of Ohio, 
Marietta High School and Oberlin 
College; has done much Church and 
Sunday-school work and is an exception- 
ally able man, and thoroughly conse- 
erated to his work. Those who know 
him best believe that he will render con- 
spicuous intellectual service in China. 
In view of this expectation he is to spend 


a year in Germany before proceeding to 
the field. 


Rev. WatwortH Tyne 
is a native of New England and though 


baptized in the 
Church, was not 
reared under its in- 
fluences. He grad- 


uated at Harvard 
magna cum laude, 
and returned to the 
Harvard Law 
School, expecting to 
specialize in some 
public career. Short- 
ly, however, his in- 
different and irrelig- 
ious attitude was 
broken down, and 
drawn back to the Church of his bap- 
tism, he felt the call to the ministry. He 
is a graduate of the Cambridge Theo- 
‘logical School, and is one of the two mis- 
sionaries in China supported by the 
alumni of that institution—a fact which 
testifies to their belief in him. 


Rey, THEeoporE Russet LupLtow 


was born in Texas, 
but received his 
early education in 
Brooklyn, “N. Y.; 
graduating af ter- 
wards from Austin 
College, Texas. He 
worked for a time 
as a civil engineer, 
studied law and was 
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admitted to the bar; was professor of his- 
tory and political science in Austin Col- 
lege. Realizing, while on a trip through 
Western Texas, the great need of men for 
the ministry, he gave up his law practice 
and entered the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge. Personal ac- 
quaintance with Bishop Roots led him to 
volunteer for Hankow, his sister accom- 
panying him. 


Rev. OC. FLetcHeR Howe 


is another of the men who are going out 
to China this year from the Cambridge 
Theological School. Like several of 
whom we have spoken, he was not born 
in the Church, but came of Congrega- 
tionalist stock, and was confirmed after 
reaching maturity. He is a graduate of 
Harvard, and goes out to teach in 
Boone University. In this work he has 
already had a useful experience as an 
instructor in the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 


BertHa TURNER JONES 


Mrs. Jones is the widow of a merchant 
who imported goods from China and has 
always been deeply interested in that 
country. She was a native of Cali- 
fornia, a trained teacher and _ kinder- 
gartener, ag well as a nurse, and grad- 
uated from St. Luke’s Hospital, San 
Francisco. Her wide experience in nurs- 
ing and social service will help her great- 
ly in the large responsibility which will 
be hers at St. James’s Hospital, Anking. 


KATHERINE E. Scorr 


Miss Scott, who goes to assist Dea- 
coness Phelps at St. Hilda’s, Wuchang, 
is ideally fitted for 
her work. She is a 
devoted member of 
Emmanuel parish, 
Baltimore, where 
she was brought up 
under the late Dr. 
Eecleston. In ad- 
dition to her work. 
as a teacher in Bryn 
Mawr School, Balti- 
more, she has taken 
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a leading part in the missionary move- 
ments in the Diocese of Maryland, par- 
ticularly mission study among young 
people. 


NELLIE Ogpen LupLow 


was brought up a Presbyterian but was 
confirmed in the Church as an adult. 
Being left an orphan she found it 
necessary to earn her living by the prac- 
tice of stenography. She has done 
Church work so far as the exacting na- 
ture of her work gave opportunity. 
When her brother volunteered for the 
district of Hankow she also offered her- 
self for that field. 


Four men and two women have recent- 
ly gone to the district of Shanghai: 


Rey. JoHN GILLEsPreE Macer 


is a native of Pennsylvania, and a 
Churchman by inheritance. He was edu- 
eated at Hotchkiss School, Yale College 
and Cambridge Theological School. For 
many years Mr. Magee has looked for- 
ward to giving his life to China, where 
he would like to do pioneer work. He 
was always foremost in the religious 
activities of college 
and seminary. An 
evidence of the light 
in which he is re- 
garded is found in 
the fact that he was 
asked to delay his 
departure for China 
in order to do work 
as a field secretary 
of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. 
The spirit in which 
he goes to his distant field is shown in 
the following quotation from a letter 
written by him: “I feel that the Church 
needs some great spiritual crusade, such 
as the work in China, to stir its en- 
thusiasm and appeal to its imagination, 
that it may not lose sight of the real 
meaning of its existence in the 
world.” 
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Rev. Epwarp R. Dyer 


is the son of the Rev. Rolla Dyer, of 
Port Arthur, Tex. He was born in 
Ohio; graduated from Kenyon Oollege 
and the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
after which he taught for a time in 
Delafield, Wis. His field of work in 
Shanghai has as yet not been designated. 


WiuuiaAM Francis Max BorrMAn 


is an American of 
German. parentage, 
brought up in the 
Church. He is a 
university graduate 
and has specialized 
in chemistry. He 
goes to meet 
a crying need as 
teacher of Science 
in St. John’s Uni- 


versity. 


The fourth man who went to Shanghai 
is a physician, 


Dr. Harotp H. Morris, 


who has been added to the staff of St. 
Luke’s Hospital. Philadelphia has al- 
ways been his home, where his father is 
a vestryman of Holy Trinity Church. 
He graduated at Haverford College and 
the University of 
Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School. A phy- 
sician of Philadel- 
phia writes concern- 
ing him: “He is the 
best equipped man 
I have ever known 
to enter the mission 
field; an athlete of 
no mean ability, and - 
the very ideal of 
American Christian 
manhood.” We 
quote these words of praise because they 
have already been proved in the case of 
Dr. Morris, who, at the risk. of his own 
life, remained for hours in the darkness 
amid the falling débris of a volcanic 
eruption, to minister to a dying Presby- 
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terian missionary. An account of this 
appeared in last month’s issue and a 
reference to it will be found on page 925 
of this issue. 


ANNE F, Gorpon 


goes as a nurse to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai. She was born in Scotland, 
but her parents afterward removed to 
the British West In- 
dies. Her training 
was received in the 
New York City Hos- 
pital, and after 
graduation she did 
district work in Bal- 
timore, private nurs- 
ing in New York, 
and was assistant 
superintendent o f 
the Jamaica Hos- 
pital, New York. She is a woman of 
culture and refinement, and at the same 
time has had a large experience in help- 
fulness and ministration to others. 


EuizasetH NIcHOLs 


goes as a teacher to St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai. She was reared in the 
Church and is the only daughter of one 
of the professors of Cornell University. 
Her parents are in sympathy with her 
purpose in giving herself to China. She 
is a graduate of Wells and Cornell Col- 
leges, and the Deaconess Training- 
school in Philadelphia. Her rector says: 
“Few people could be better qualified 
for the work to which she goes.” 


ONOLULU has not received large 


recruit accessions to its staff, but 
welcomes the service of 


JoHNn Knox Bopett, 


who was born and 
reared in Middle- 
town, N. Y. His 
family removed to 
Utah, where he en- 
gaged in business, 
serving at the same 
time as a lay-reader 
under Bishop Leon- 
ard, at whose ur- 
gency he gave up his 
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business and studied for the min- 
istry at the Divinity-school of the 
Pacific, San Mateo, Cal. He was 


ordained in 1906 and did work in west- 
ern California and Montana. He goes 
to take up the work at Lahaina. 


HOSE who are familiar with what 
the Church is trying to do in 
Mexico realize the splendid service ren- 
dered by Deaconess Affleck, among 
the girls and women of the poorer 
class in Mexico City. For long she has 
been bearing an almost impossible bur- 
den and now a helper has gone to her 


aid. 


Deaconess MERCEDES GORE 


volunteered for this service while a resi- 
dent in Omaha, where she has done much 
work among the poor. She is a native 
of Indiana and graduated from the 
Philadelphia Deaconess Training-school. 
She speaks Spanish, and seems to be just 
the sort of capable, energetic, devoted, 
Christian woman who will be most help- 
ful in the particular work to which she 
goes. 


NLY two new recruits have gone 
out this fall to the work in Japan. 


Rey. Surrtey Hatt NicHous 

is a graduate of Harvard and of the 
General Theological Seminary, the son 
of a New Jersey Church family. He 
has had useful experience as a teacher, 
and also in social service. Mr. Nichols 
first went into business for three years 
and volunteered as a layman in 1908. 
Feeling, however, that his usefulness in 
the field would be increased should he 
study for Orders, he entered the Gen- 
eral Seminary and completed his course 
last May. The variety of his prepara- 
tion would seem to fit him admirably 
for missionary work. 


Saran T. Ress, 


whose father is the president of the 
Church Club of Connecticut, goes to 
Kyoto. She is a graduate of the New 
York Training-school for Deaconesses 
and has the confidence and affection of 


Some of Our Representatives 


all who know her. 
ability as a teacher, and possesses the 
dignity and refinement so necessary for 
effective work among the Japanese. 


HE force in The Philippines has 

been increased of late by four 

volunteers—one priest and three woman 
workers. 


Rey. Ropert T. McCurtcuHeon, 


who goes to assist in the work at Sagada, 
is a native of Wisconsin, and of Church 
ancestry. <A grad- 
uate of Hobart Col- 
lege and Nashotah 
Seminary, he was 
made priest in 1907. 
His ministry since 
that time has been 
in mission work 
within the Diocese 
of Milwaukee. He 
is a man of inter- 
esting personality, 
hard-working and conscientious, capable 
of doing good things in a place where re- 
sourcefulness and energy count for much. 


BuancHe FE. L. Massé 


is of English parentage. She accom- 
panied her brother, the Rev. E. F. H. S. 
Massé, to this country in 1900, and 
has made her home with him, first in 
Boston and later in Utica. While not a 
trained nurse she has had considerable 
experience in hospital work, which, to- 
gether with her fondness for teaching, 
will fit her admirably to take up the 
work of the Girls’ School at Sagada. 


Cornetia K. Browne 


Miss Browne is of New England birth 
and education; has 
had missionary ser- 
vice in mind for 
some years, and has 
done parish work in 
St. Stephen’s Par- 
ish, Boston, and in 
Roxbury. It was 
natural that, when 

_seeking an opportu- 
nity to make her 


She has particular . 
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life effective in the largest way, she 
should offer her services to work under 
Bishop Brent, the former rector of St. 
Stephen’s. He has asked her to take up, 
as the successor of Miss Buffington (now 
Mrs. Bartter), the attractive and beau- 
tiful work at the House of the Holy 
Child, Manila. 


AnnE Mortimer Ramsay 


goes as a nurse to the University Hos- 
pital, Manila. She is a member of the 
Church of Scotland; was educated in 
Edinburgh College and trained in the 
Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. She also 
h ad _ post-graduate 
courses in the Fever 
Hospital, Edin - 
burgh, and in the 
Manhattan Mater- 
nity and Presbyter- 
jan Hospitals, New 
York. <A secretary 
of the Presbyterian 
Mission Board, 
whom Miss Ramsay nursed through a 
long and painful illness, speaks highly 
of her ability, and says that were she 
applying to his Board he would strongly 
urge her appointment. 


These are some of the Church’s chil- 
dren who, within the last few months, 
have gone to the far-distant posts. It is 
hoped that by this little introduction 
they may be better known to the Church 
at large, and that both we and they may 


be drawn together by the sense of com- 


mon work and opportunity, so that our 
prayers and gifts may better supplement 
the life service which they are offering. 


1 


A clergyman in a Southern diocese writes: 


FEW days ago I was showing THE 

Spirit or Missions to the little 
eight-year-old daughter of our Mayor, 
and she was so moved with pity when 
she saw the pictures of the famire suf- 
ferers that she went home and of her 
own accord sent me $3.50 of her own 
money for the relief of the needy suf- 
ferers. . 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEGRO IN THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


By the Right Reverend Theodore DuBose Bratton, D.D., 
Bishop of Mississippi 


HE lower Mississippi Valley 
contains the largest proportion 
of Negroes in America. In the 
State-of Mississippi the pro- 

portion to the white population is nearly 
two to one. In computing the ratio of 
our town citizenship, it would generally 
be fair to reckon that half are white and 
half Negro. In the great cotton regions, 
the delta on the west and the prairie on 
the ‘east, the Negroes greatly predomi- 
nate, 

Here, too, the widest differences exist 
in Negro racial classes. The small class 
of the educated and cultured are as wide- 
ly distinct from the large class of the 
untutored as these two classes are among 
the whites. Thus to generalize about the 
Negroes as though they were all in like 
condition would be most misleading. 

So far as I can see, with the means 
and men at hand, the Church can barely 
touch the fringe of the big class. Rather 
it is truer perhaps to say that we can 
only touch them through and by means 
of the smaller tutored class. In such a 
paper as this, I cannot enter into a de- 
tailed statement of reasons, so I offer 
apologies for dogmatizing. If we can 
establish the Church in Negro centres 
and her influence in schools, as “the city 
on an hill,” we shall be doing the best 
possible work that can be done in our 
day of responsibility. The Church in the 
town, and the Church in the rural school, 
seem to be the natural order at this time. 
The logic of events has already fixed 
upon this method, and its wisdom is al- 
ready justified of its children. 

I’ know of no section where the 
‘Negroes are making greater efforts to 
uplift themselves than here. In spite of 
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race prejudice, too greatly exaggerated in 
the press and on platforms, the generous 
and genuine sympathy, advice and direc- 
tion of the white man is cordially wel- 
comed by the Negro. There is a wide 
area of delicate and difficult race rela- 
tionships which good sense must ‘tread 
with prudence, but this does not alter 
the fact which I have stated. The ave- 
nue of white help to the Negro through 
Negro leadership, and by sharing this 
leadership with them, is broad and 
hospitable. 

The material upon which to work is 
far greater (numerically and otherwise) 
than the workers or their resources. The 
Church’s enterprise among the Negroes 
in Mississippi and adjoining dioceses is 
literally drooping and languishing for 
lack of means. It is no ery either of 
poverty or unwillingness when we assert, 
as conditions have made us consistently 
assert, that we cannot unaided maintain 
both white and Negro work without fail- 
ing in both, and that because the man 
“who provides not for his own household 
is worse than an infidel,” therefore we 
cannot but do as we do. The persistent 
and consistent plea of our Southern 
bishops has been substantially this: we 
want to evangelize and teach our Negro 
brethren; we are willing and glad to do 
the work; we have not the means to take 
upon ourselves the whole white man’s 
burden, which belongs equally to our 
brothers of the North, East and West. 
Give us the means and we will see that 
they are used in providing churches, 
schools and missionaries. 


In saying this I do not mean to imply 


that our Southern churches are wholly 
wanting in means to help on the work. 


ee he 
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There is no diocese in the South, known 
to me, which does not contribute to the 
erection of churches and schools, and to 
the support of missionaries. But we 
must face both fact and condition, viz., 
that the Sovth neither does, nor can, 
bear the chief burden, but only the 
minor share of the material support of 
Negro missions. Both the small tutored 
class of Negroes and their white friends 
are involve¢ in this mutual inability, for 
we must not forget that if the white man 
has a burden to carry, this small class 
of Negroes has one that is, in many re- 
spects, even more heavy and dificult. 

What, then, is the help that Church- 
men everywhere may give? First of all, 
as will be obvious to most people, by 
recognizing that an exceedingly impor- 
tant part of Africa is at our doors ready 
to be really Christianized and moralized 
and elevated by the Gospel of our Blessed 
Lord. Think of a diocese like Missis- 
sippi, with its million Negroes and 
$1,300 annual appropriation for evangel- 
istic work, and then think of the utter 
hopelessness of a bishop as he plans the 
conduct of God’s business among the 
many. We do not forget the five thou- 
sand and the lad’s loaves and fishes; but 
we cannot avoid reflecting that they were 
a hungry multitude, while much of our 
multitude to-day must be made hungry 
before ever the lad’s little store of pro- 
visions is even desired. But it encour- 
ages—this remembrance of the lad, and 
the loaves, and the fishes. Still, for us 
all, the lesson would sadly lack point did 
we not remember that through the lad 
our Lord was blessing and giving all 
that the Apostles had, and because all, 
therefore enough. 

What a convenience, if we could but 


- realize it, is this congregation of Negroes 


in our midst, and how economical the 
conditions, both as to cost and require- 
ments, for their evangelization! It is as 
though God, in His divine providence, 


; had prepared conditions to stir most 


td 


closely and powerfully our sense of re- 
sponsibility. Let us examine a concrete 
sample of results. I know Mississippi 


best, and so use it. After many years, 
reaching far back of my time, we have 
three missions whose altars are served 
by two Negro and one white priest, 
among whom are divided the $1,300 .re- 
ceived from the Church at large for 
evangelistic work. This is an increase 
of one mission during a period running 
back into the eighties. The diocese dur- 
ing these years has refrained from any 
general canvass for special contributions 
from individuals, and has, so far as I 
know, made no plea save for its school 
work, to be described later. So our mis- 
sion enterprise has been able to add only 
one station, first attempted about five 
years since, closed and then reopened two 
vears ago. The: appropriation remains 
the same, and therefore, in spite of at- 
tractive openings, the workers and sta- 
tions must also remain the same un- 
til ? The fact is, the Church is not 
making the most of the economical con- 
ditions of mission work which are pre- 
sented to her in this great black belt. 
Given the means, we can do the work, 
and are anxious to be about the Father’s 
business. 

The question may be in your mind, 
Why is the opening of new missions to 
be at a standstill for this implied indefi- 
nite period? To which I answer, be- 
cause for such a period, with no increase 
of income, the present homeless state of 
our newest mission at Jackson, and the 
changed surroundings of one other, 
which renders the site no longer suitable 
for its purposes, requires that our ener- 
gies be directed toward securing a home 
for the one and a site amid the Negro 
population for the other. At Jackson we 
are renting a hall, fairly well located, but 
so closely encompassed on all sides but 
one that it is insufferably hot in summer. 
We need a lot, and a building on the lot. 
For the first time I am making a plea 
by letter to a few Churchmen, whom I 
believe to-be interested in Negro mis- 
sions in the South. At Natchez our 
chapel, once well located, is now well 
within the white district of the city, 
while the Negro population is distant 
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from it. It is a matter of simple prac- 
tical necessity to move with our people 
if we are to minister to them! 

The conditions here are in some 
measure duplicated in all our Southern 
dioceses, and I would be misinterpreted 
if this be not taken as a sample of such 
conditions, rather than as a special plea 
on the part of Mississippi. 

The second avenue is to be found 
through the schools, so essential to the 
Church’s best influence over the Negro. 
The American Church Institute for 
Negro Education was conceived wisely 
and works on right lines. In one sen- 
tence: It seeks to train the conscience of 
the Negro as the directing motive in all 
that he thinks and does. In striving for 
his growth of character, it goes to the 
root and seeks to make it healthy and 
strong. It did not invent any method, 
but it adopted our Blessed Lord’s, who 
sent His people forth to teach. The 
Southern dioceses have been trying to do 
this, and I for one will hail the day when 
all our schools are unified and co-ordi- 
nated under the supervision of the 
Church Institute, and when the whole 
shall become the care, the duty and the 
pleasure of the whole National Church. 
It is all the Church’s business, and no 
matter what people think of commercial 
trusts, nobody need fear such an educa- 
tional trust, as this might be interpreted 
to be. 

Let us see some concrete samples. 
Bishop Horner has told us of his diffi- 
culties in the educational work among 
both races in Asheville. Bishop Guerry 
has told us much of conditions in his 
diocese. Here in Mississippi we have the 
Vicksburg Industrial School for Negro 
children. It began as St. Mary’s School 
under my predecessor, in a dilapidated 
one-room cottage. I bought a house and 
large lot—one acre of ground—on faith, 
and with help from the Vicksburg white 
and Colored Churchmen, and from a few 
friends in the North and Middle West, 
finally paid for it. The Jubilee Offering 
gave me some money to build a second 
and industrial building, which was com- 


pleted and fairly well furnished, Vicks- 
burg and outside friends again helping 
me. The school is under the supervision 
of the Church Institute, and the annual 
appropriation of the Board of Missions, 
added to the school fees, is sufficient to 
run it. Its capacity is about 100 stu- 
dents, and it has that number every year. 
It could have twice as many if we had 
the accommodations, 

A Negro superintendent of schools told 
me the other day that our school is the 
only one in the country which is teach- 
ing his race on lines calculated to de- 
velop all that is best in their young lives. 

This very month we are opening a kin- 
dergarten in the rented hall, which is at 
present St. Mark’s Mission, Jackson. 
This is a pure venture of faith, under- 
taken because of the great need of such a 
school. Our missionary, the Rev. C. E. 
F. Boisson, did not plunge in the dark 
simply to be plunging. He has been here 
more than a year, carefully studying his 
field and its needs, and he has no doubt 
whatever but that he is obeying God’s 
voice to him. In*such wise are most of 
our schools started, and all must look to 
the whole Church for sympathy and 
prayers and care. 

For many years St. Mary’s School 
eked out a precarious existence before it 
became the Vicksburg Industrial School. 
Its years were years of anxtety and some- 
what timid planning. We now begin St. 
Mark’s Kindergarten, trusting in the 
Lord, and looking confidently toward the 
day of success. 

So, dear brethren everywhere, we who 
dwell day by day with our Negro breth- 
ren in the Lord, ask that they be not 
forgotten in your prayers and alms. 
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HE Bishop of South Carolina has 
asked his convention to arrange 
for the election of a Negro suffragan to 
work in that diocese, he being convinced 
that this is the most desirable way to 
carry on our work among the Negroes. 
It seems likely that his plan may be car- 
ried out, 
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BISHOP NICHOLS LAYING THE STONE 


A CORNER-STONE LAYING AT WUSIH 
By the Reverend G. F. Mosher 


F anything in the District of Shang- 
hai ever needed a corner-stone, or 
some other symbol of permanence, 
it is the Catechists’ School. As 

long ago as 1899, when the China Mis- 
sion was still one missionary district, a 
resolution was passed in conference that 
a Catechists’ School be started in Shang- 
hai at a location to be determined by the 
bishop. If any recent conference had 
dealt with the matter, it probably would 
have resolved that the Catechists’ School 
should be stopped—for once having been 
started, it seemed never to get settled 
down. The reason is the familiar one: 


--work already begun must be kept up, 


and no one could be spared to give his 
entire time to this, even though the very 
great strategic importance of the school 
has constantly been realized by the bish- 
op and his entire staff. Ten years ago 
four men were instructed in Wusih by 
Mr. Mosher and Mr. Tsu for a term of 
six months; and two of these are now 


serving in the ranks of the catechists. 
Six years ago three men began training 
in Soochow under Mr. Ancell, but were 
later transferred to Shanghai to leave 
Mr. Ancell free to use his “spare” time 
for building operations. - All three of 
these men are still acting as catechists. 
Then the next class, a year or two later, 
came under the charge of Mr. Nichols, 
and he gradually has been freed from 
other work until this now occupies his 
entire time. The man and the corner- 
stone have put a stop to the peripatetic 
tendency, with the result that in this first 
year of the new building there are al- 
ready ten men studying, and that the 
course of study covers two years instead 
of a few more or less uncertain months. 
It is long since any corner-stone laid in 
Shanghai has carried greater significance. 

The importance of such an institution 
can hardly be overemphasized. The 
proper preparation of Chinese workers is 
essential to any lasting success. The op- 
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portunity which offers in this direction 
is illustrated by the experience of the 
Catechists’ School in the District of 
Hankow, erected two years ago through 
the generous gifts of people at home. It 
was built to accommodate fifty-five, be- 
cause it was felt that in the future such 
a provision would become necessary. 
Within a year after its opening, its full 
capacity had been reached. 

The day of the ceremony was one of 
alternate sunshine and showers, but as a 
good omen, the hour set for the service 
proved to be one of the former. It was 
a most happy coincidence that the Bishop 
of California, in the course of his trip 
around the world, should have reached 
China in time to lay the stone, thus giv- 
ing Mr. Nichols the joy—quite unusual 
to those working on this other side of 
the world—of having his father, mother 
and sister with him on one of the great 
days of his life-work. 

The laying of the corner-stone was en- 
tirely in Chinese, except such portions 
as were read by the bishop. The four 
clergy, who are instructors in the school 
—Mr. Mosher, Mr. Koeh, Mr. Tong and 


A Corner-Stone Laying at Wusih 


Mr. Nichols, took part. The alms basin 
used was of -olive wood, brought from 
Jerusalem and presented to the school 
chapel by Bishop and Mrs. Nichols. 
When the stone had been set in place, 
Bishop Nichols made an address, in 
which, after noting that his tongue was 
strange to most of his hearers, as was 
theirs to him, he said that the corner- 
stone spoke a common language. It told 
of growth, as shown in what had already 
been so encouragingly done at Wusih. 
It prophesied growth in the promising 
conditions of the Catechists’ School, with 


‘its worthy building for staff and 
students. 
It told also of staying power. The 


Catechists’ School had found now -a 
place to stay. The character to be trained 
in it, as true Christian character, would 
stay. The teaching about Christ that 
the catechists would carry to their own 
people would stay, if they illustrated it 
with their steadfast use of it in 
their own lives. And the enlightened 
Christian conscience would be a sure and 
staying corner-stone for the Imperial 
China of the future, if its civilization is 


THE STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL AND THEIR CHINESE TEACHER 


The inscription on the stone reads: A.D. 1911—Hsuan Tang. $rd year, 6th 
, s "4 month. School o 
ts Holy Doctrine. “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the 
Word was God” 


News and Notes 


built upon that. His deep personal in- 
terest in the work of his son, as well as 
in that of Mr. Mosher—whose thought 
had first been turned to the foreign mis- 
sion field by an address delivered many 
years ago by Bishop Nichols—made it an 
especial happiness to take part in this 
service. He brought not only his own 
hearty congratulations, but those of the 
Church at home, particularly of the in- 
terested men and women, whose con- 
tributions had made this building 
possible. 

The new school building has a chapel, 
office, dining-room, library and _ class- 
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rooms on the first floor, and accommoda- 
tions for twenty-four. students on the 
second. The kitchen is an out-building 
connected by a covered passage with the 
dining-room. It is of brick, in the pre- 
vailing mission type, harmonizing with 
the other buildings on the compound, 
and has been so placed as to allow for 
extension toward the north when the 
school shall have outgrown the quarters 
now provided. 

Of God’s mercy, we pray that this 
work, now firmly established, may live 
and grow, and in His service minister to 
His glory. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board, writes thus to President 
Lloyd, under date of October 9th: 


E have again to thank you for 
friendly service on the part of 

your missionaries—this time for the 
truly Christian care which Dr. Morris, 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, in Shanghai, gave 
to one of our missionaries, the Rev. John 
E. Hail, when they were together on 
Mount Asama at Karuizawa during its 
eruption on the morning of August 15th. 
Mr. Hail died as the result of hig in- 
juries, and Dr. Morris remained with 
him alone on the mountain, with the 
voleano active beneath them, until Mr. 


Hail passed away. JI enclose a clipping” 


from one of the Japan papers sent us by 
one of our missionaries in which you 


will find an account of Dr. Morris’s de- 


a 
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voted care of Mr. Hail. I have written 
to Dr. Morris, expressing our Board’s 
appreciation, but we desire you also to 
know how greatly indebted we are to him 
and how grateful we are to him and to 


you for his goodness. 
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NHE Cathedral School of Havana 

has opened with an enrolment 50 

per cent. larger than ‘that of September, 

1910, and with 50 per cent. increase in 
the tuition fees. See ie 


- places. 
frequent addresses and demonstrations. 


UR mission among the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes at Fay, Oklahoma, 
has for some time had a school-house, 
parish house and dwelling for the mis- 
sionary, but no church. A _ generous 
Churchwoman of Washington, D. C. 
(who desires that her name shall not 
appear), has given the money for a 
church, which has just been completed. 
It is of wood, well built and fairly well 
furnished. The Rev. Sherman Coolidge, 
an Indian priest, is in charge of the 
mission, but much of the success of the 
work is due to Miss Harriet M. Bedell, 
who has been the resident worker at the 
mission house for the past three years. 
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T is estimated that 35,000 persons at- 
tended the “Orient in Providence” 
missionary exposition during the fifteen 
days it was recently open, notwithstand- 
ing several stormy: days. The cost of 
maintenance, $15,000, was met. Almost 
all of the 1,800 stewards filled their 
Twenty-three missionaries gave 


The Sunday-schools of Providence® and 


vicinity attended on Saturday: mornings 
'- by special invitation.’ A similar exposi- 


tion is to be held in Cincinnati next 
March. - , i 
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HE death of the Rev. Thomas 
T Gardner Littell, p.p., on September 
92d, removed one of the lovers and 
helpers of the missionary cause. He was 
in the fifty-second year of his ministry 
and has given two sons to the same high 
ealling, the elder being the rector of St. 
James’s Church, Keene, N. H., the 
younger, one of our missionaries in Han- 


kow, China. 
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HE requisite number of consents 
having been received from bishops 
and Standing Committees, the election 
of Bishop Johnson, of South Dakota, to 
be Bishop Coadjutor of Missouri is com- 
plete, and the Presiding Bishop therefore 
declares it accomplished and appoints 
Bishop Johnson in charge of South Da- 
kota until January ist, 1912, after 
which date Bishop Tuttle will himself be 
in charge until a new bishop is conse- 
crated. 
q 


OSPITALS are always a missionary 
force; so much so that from the 

first in our foreign field they became an 
absolute necessity. Bishop Millspaugh, 
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of Kansas, two years ago accepted a 
proposition from the citizens of Welling- 
ton in his diocese, and on October 9th 
was permitted to dedicate, not the larg- 
est but one of the prettiest and best 
equipped hospitals in the West. The 
citizens gave toward St. Luke’s six acres 
of land, $11,000 for building, $1,200 for 
equipment. The city gives $2,000 a year 
for maintenance and the State $200 for 
charity. Other kind friends have given 
the bishop $5,000 for construction. 
When entirely complete the Church will 
have a property worth $25,000, for it is 
deeded to a corporation of the diocese. 
It opened with eighteen patients, of 
which six were charity. The nurses are 
supplied from Christ’s Hospital, an in- 
stitution dating back to the first Bishop 
of Kansas. The early celebration of the 
Holy Communion was followed by a 
dedication service at a later hour, when 
addresses were made by two citi- 
zens, also the state senator of the dis- 
trict, and Dean Kaye, of the Cathedral, 
Topeka, representing the Church A 
room has been set apart for a chapel 
where there will be daily service and 
arrangements for other spiritual minis- 
tration to patients. 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, WELLINGTON, KAN. 


Rev. Arthur R. 


HE Educational Secretary is glad 
at last to give definite informa- 
tion as to plans for the future. 

But inasmuch as many people fail to 
read this part of Tue Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS, and thereby write unnecessary 
letters, it is urged that all who read this 
will call the attention of others to the 
plan, and thereby save much corre- 
spondence—and more delay. 

There are two. distinct problems 
which have to be solved: (1) How are 
we to provide all enquirers with all the 
literature they want upon all of the dif- 
ferent missionary fields? How is this 
man’s request for information and study 
material upon Japan, and that woman’s 
similar request in regard to the South- 
ern mountaineers or the Spanish pos- 
sessions to be met? That 1s the first 
problem: How are we to procure a 

complete and satisfactory literature of 
the mission field? 

Then the second question is: How are 
we to direct mission study throughout 
the length and breadth of the Church so 
as to make it profitable and thorough, 
instead of superficial and resultless? 

Now in order to meet these two real 
problems the Educational Secretary is 
going to work along the lines which will 
presently be described, and if mission 
students will all join in and help de- 
velop this plan, it can be promised that 
in time a complete literature will be sup- 
plied, and along with it will develop an 
educational system so strong and well- 
directed that real results must follow. 


* 
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HE problem, let it be understood, 

is to systematize the educational 

work and provide educational material. 
After considering the question for some 
time it became evident to the Secretary 
that it was desirable to concentrate up- 
-on one subject at a time. He could not 
hope to get order.and system by trying 
to give attention at the same moment 
to a dozen different things. Scattering 
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THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Gray, Secretary 


had to stop and concentration begin be- 
fore an educational movement worthy 
of the name could be developed. 

This being so it was determined to 
proceed upon the principle of one thing 
at a time, with the assurance that by 
thus centralizing our attention we could 
centralize our work, and develop in the 
desired direction. 

Hence the policy to be followed is 
that of handling each year one subject; 
of producing the best literature that we 
can upon it; and this is done because 
thereby we can obtain in tame a worthy 
supply of material for mission students, 
and direct their work with an efficiency 
otherwise unobtainable. 

And then there is another and a 
greater advantage to be had from this 
systematization. If all that we obtained 
was an easily running machine, the work 
would not be worth while. Far beyond 
this-will be the resultant inspiration that 
will come to those who are engaged in 
a common work. Think of the stimulus 
that will be given to our efforts when 
we realize that we are not working 
alone, but along with a great number. 
We shall each and every one be gripped 
by that enthusiasm which always takes 
hold of people when they are doing 
things in a mass. The “mob spirit” in 
the best sense will be ours. We shall 
all be working and praying over the 
same thing at the same time. And we 
shall be able to co-operate with our fel- 
low-laborers, by correspgndence per- 
haps, in all parts of the Church, and 
thus help not only our own associates 
but those who are doing similar work 
elsewhere. 

A thousand or more classes working 
toward the same end, and praying for 
the same thing! What an ideal! It can 
and it will be realized if all mission stu- 
dents will help to carry out this plan. 

Now because this inspirational ad- 
vantage is so great, the Secretary feels 
assured that he will have the assistance 
of all the people. He feels sure that 
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they will see how by this system the 
work will be better ordered and better 
done, and that the Church will reap 
greater harvests and the progress of the 
Kingdom be more surely hastened. Is 
it too much to say that when we get all 
of our classes and meetings and Sunday- 
schools praying for the same thing at 
the same time, the work will be more 
inspiring, the number of volunteers 
greater, and the offerings more gener- 
ous? 


* OF 
* 


~O that is the plan whereby we hope 
to make our educational work 
more efficient and resultful. Will not 
each and every Church member do his 
or her best to help realize the aim? 
Now let us turn to details. The 
courses will be as follows: 


1911-1912—Domestic Missions 
1912-1913—Japan Kk 
1913-1914—China ss 


It is not possible or advisable: to plan 
further ahead than this at the present 
time. This being understood, it is to be 
hoped that those who wish to take up 
some course not yet planned for—say 
the work in Cuba, Mexico, Brazil and 
Porto Rico or the Philippines; or that 
done among the Negroes or’ Southern 
mountaineers—will be patient and wait 
until, in the course of time, we are able 
to get to and prepare for those most 
valuable and interesting fields of work. 
Further it is hoped that those who want 
to study China will not insist upon do- 
ing so with the present incomplete ma- 
terial next year, but will wait until the 
year after, when a new and thorough 
literature will be ready. 


* * 
* F 


LL who have been in touch with 
the work are informed already as 

to this year’s excellent course on Do- 
mestic Missions. They know of Mr. 
Burleson’s text-book, “The Conquest of 
the Continent,” and the collateral read- 
ings. If not, let them look at the ad- 
vertisement on page 891. We want 
everybody to concentrate upon _ this 
course, and to sii gga with every- 
body else. We want ‘all mission stu- 
dents to think and study and pray about 
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the extension of our Church in America 
during this coming educational year. 


* * 
* 


HEN for next year we shall have 
Japan. It is a field of surpassing 
importance. If there be such a thing as 
a “decisive hour,” or a “strategic point,” 
Japan is that point, and this is the hour 
when work there is going to count. We 
have never yet had a course which 
properly emphasized our own work in 
the Sunrise Kingdom. We propose to 
give such a course next year, and we 
want every student in the Church to 
take it up. First, there will be a text- 
book, written upon a new plan, follow- 
ing the most modern and _ scientific 
methods—beginning with the known 
and concrete and proceeding to the un- 
known and abstract. This book will not 
pretend to be a mine of information, but 
rather a mine of suggestions. Its aim 
will be to open up so many interesting 
problems and topics that the reader will 
be driven of his own will to turn for 
facts and figures to the collateral read- 
ing which will also be supplied. 

This collateral reading will be that 
part of the literature which will have the 
“information” and all the dry facts 
which a student, after he or she has be- 
come interested, will desire. 

First, there will be a little book telling 
of all our educational activities in Japan; 
another describing the medical work; 
then another telling the story of the 
lives of those who have made the mis- 
sion what it is to-day; then a short his- 
tory of Japan, and, if possible, within 
reasonable price, a book telling of the 
social characteristics and religions. All 
of this material put together should sup- 
ply the seeker after knowledge with a 
goodly amount of information. | 

The text-book will be ready in June, 
and all of the other books by the Ist 
of September. We propose to have 
everything on time. 


* ook 
* 


hee year after next we shall pro- 
' vide for China in the same way, 
and so we shall proceed until the whole 
round of our fields has been made, so 


_that im time we shall have material on — 
all the phases of our great work for the 


extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 


é 
® 
; 
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iB. following out the plan as it has 

been described, it will be seen that 

while we are concentrating upon one 
field at a time, and systematizing our 
work, we shall likewise be collecting the 
desired body of literature, so that before 
we know it we shall have all the material 
we want and be able to supply the needs 
of all kinds of inquirers. 

During this time we shall work in 
harmony with the Missionary Education 
Movement. Year after next, for ex- 
ample, will be their China year, so that 
we shall study with them, and have the 
benefit of their literature. It is to be 
regretted that their plans for next year 
are not such as to make it advisable for 
us to work upon the same subject. The 
matter was. long and seriously consid- 


ered, and it was with regret that we de- . 


cided that our own need for material 
upon Japan—coupled with the fact that 
they were not going to take up Japan 
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again for a long time—these facts,and the 

further fact that we did not feel that we 

could profit so much by taking up their 

biographical course as we could by tak- 

ing a course which we really and definite- 

ly needed, decided us to do as we have. 
* + 


* 

~O we call upon all Church people to 
join with us and help us to carry 
out these plans. We do so with a sure 
conviction that concentration and co- 
operation are vital elements in educa- 
tional work; we do so believing that if 
results are ever to be had they will be 
had by focussing the attention of all mis- 
sion students upon one subject at a 
time; we do so with the hope that in 
time we shall not only have a worthy 
literature upon all our fields of work, 
but such a literature as will enable peo- 
ple to appreciate, and approve, and ap- 
plaud the work of our representatives in 

the field. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


es rector of a country parish in the 

Diocese of Easton, where the du- 
plex envelope has recently been intro- 
duced, suggests that where children are 
asked to take the envelopes, and find it 
impossible to put even one cent into each 
pocket every week, two children be al- 
lowed to take one package of the envel- 
opes, each to supply one of the pockets 
each week. “By all means have them 
contribute,” he says, “even if it takes 
half a dozen to fill either side.” 


HE duplex Ege for weekly 
missionary offerings as well as for 
current support, have been introduced at 
St. Mary’s Church, Nome, Alaska. The 
Rev. Guy D. Christian reports that they 
have increased the amount given for 
local support from the start and helped 
to educate the people in giving for work 
both at home and abroad. 

St. Mary’s, Nome, is only a mission, 
and it has suffered greatly from its iso- 
lation and from the frequent changes in 

the ranks of its communicants. Never- 
theless, it is a congregation that does not 
wish to live to itself, as evidenced by the 


fact that during the past year it has sent. 


: 


to the Board from the congregation, the 
Sunday-school and the Woman’s Auxil- 
lary something over $125. It has not 
forgotten local needs, and has made an 
offering for work in Alaska. It has gone 
even further, and has sent a special from 
the Sunday-school to one of the districts 
in the United States. Ten persons have 
been prepared for confirmation this year, 
but Bishop Rowe was unable to get into 
the Far North. Last year sixteen were 
confirmed. 


NE hundred cal of Grace Church, 
() Honesdale, Penn., were present at 
a missionary dinner on October 6th. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. William R. 
Butler, Mauch Chunk, sometime a mem- 
ber of the Board of Missions; Mr. Wes- 
ley E. Woodruff, of Wilkes-Barre, and 
Mr. Homer Greene, of Honesdale. It 
was decided to make the every-member 
canvass of the congregation for sub- 
scriptions for parochial and missionary 
support, and to adopt the duplex envel- 
ope system for the parish. It was the 
opinion of those who know the situation 
best that the gathering was in every way 
a remarkable one. 
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N telling of his experiences with the 
every-member canvass, the rector of 
a parish in one of the Ohio dioceses 
says: “I am very much delighted to find 
that among the pledges already in are 
several from families which have never 
subscribed toward parish support, with 
pledges made for both missions and par- 
ish support.” 
1 


WENTY-FOUR men of Trinity 
Church, Niles, Mich., recently met 

with the rector at a missionary dinner 
and voted to make the every-member 
canvass of the congregation for mission- 
ary subscriptions. Eleven of the twenty- 


four men agreed on the spot to join in 


the canvass. 
1 


ERE is a good suggestion from the 
Diocese of Chicago, where the For- 
ward Movement plans are being put into 
general operation: “Please send me,” 
says the rector of Kenilworth, “ten sets 
of the Forward Movement Series as soon 
as possible. We are establishing a 
‘school’ for our canvassers in the Every- 
Member Movement.” 


1 


HE North China Herald, published 
in Shanghai, is evidently keeping 
track of the Church’s Forward Move- 
ment. In a recent issue it says: “Any 
persons who may be under the im- 
pression that there is any abatement in 
the energy being put forth in the 
prosecution of missionary work in China 
and elsewhere could not do better than 
to secure a set of ‘The Forward Move- 
ment Series’ consisting of eleven crisp, 
compact statements about the Church’s 
great Forward Movement; why it is 
necessary, what it aims to do and how its 
methods may be applied. These leaflets 
vary from a single page to sixteen pages 
and they may be obtained, free, by any- 
one agreeing to make use of the informa- 
tion, on application to the Secretary of 
the American Church Mission, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, U. S. A..” 
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ROM a small Montana parish eomes 
this message: “Our every-member 
canvass has worked out far better than 
I had anticipated. We have increased 
our subscriptions a little over $1,000, 
with a number of stragglers yet to be 
heard from. When the canvass is com- 
plete, we will certainly have doubled our 


subscriptions, The sixty sets of duplex 
envelopes are exhausted. Kindly for- 
ward an additional fifty sets. I am 


sorry that I did not order enough at first, 
but I had no idea so many new sub- 
scribers would be found.” 


| 


Two department secretaries give instances of 
the way in which the presentation of the 
missionary ideal transforms individuals and 
congregations : 

I 


After service one good woman sought 
me out and gave me a dollar for foreign 
missions, and the next day I was hailed 
on the street and another woman thrust 
upon me another big silver dollar for the 
same object. They both stated that they 
had always been opposed to foreign mis- 
sions, simply because they lacked in- 
formation, and promised in the future to 
be more loyal to the Church and to her 
work. 


IT 


An interesting instance of the way in 
which we are helped when we try to help 
others has been shown in the experience 
of one of the parishes of this department. 
Before I went there it had done abso- 
Tutely nothing for missions for several 
years. The whole physical condition of 
the parish and church was in bad shape. 
The furnace needed overhauling, which 
would cost $200, and the new rector was 
discouraged. The rector at once took up 
an offering for the work of the Board 
amounting to $40. The following day a 
local foundryman called him up, and 
stated if he would have the furnace sent 
over to his shops he would see that it 
was repaired without cost. One of the 
vestrymen, encouraged by this, went out 
and raised something over $800, with — 
which the church building was put in 

_ perfect repair. 
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(Address correspondence to the Editor, at 1 Joy Street, Boston, Mass.) 


TEN MISSIONARY STORIES THAT EVERY YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN SHOULD KNOW 


STORY NUMBER TWO 
The Road Bought with a Life 


Prace: East Central Africa 
TIME: 1885 
CwHaractTers: James Hannington, Missionary Bishop 
Mwanga, King of Uganda 
Natives of Usoga 
Source: ‘* The Romance of Missionary Hero- 


ism’’ (Lambert) page 117 


AST month we had a story about a 
well. This month our story is 
about a road. Good wells and good 

roads are very important for the mis- 
sionary. 

If you will look at the map of Africa 
you will see in the central part of it the 
country of Uganda. It was to this 
country that President Roosevelt went 
on his hunting trip in 1909. Part of the 
road over which he travelled was opened 
to mankind by a missionary. In open- 
ing it he lost his life. 

James Hannington was a curious boy. 
So reckless was he in climbing the Dev- 
onshire cliffs for bird’s eggs that they 
called him “Mad Jim.” But with-all his 
recklessness he was a true soldier of 


_ Christ, and after he had studied for the 


ministry and taken Holy Orders his love 
of adventure and his athletic habits pre- 
pared him for his work of Missionary 
Bishop to Central Africa. 

In his work in Africa Bishop Hanning- 


ton was very anxious to go to the people 


of Uganda. Already a young engineer 
was preaching the Gospel to the savage 
people of that country while he taught 
them. to build houses and boats and 
machinery. To bring cheer to that 


_ young layman, the bishop set out and 


i 


| travelled a weary journey of many 


months. He was exposed to danger from 
lions, leopards and rhinos, but in the 


midst of his travel a violent attack of 
malarial fever seized him and he was 
compelled to go back. 

A few years after, having recovered 
his health, he again set out for Uganda. 
This time he decided not to follow the 
regular route. Instead, he planned to 
take a shorter way, which would carry 
him through the uplands, where a Euro- 
pean could travel and keep his health._ 
Bishop Hannington was convinced that 
if he could establish the possibility of 
this-route it would mean the saving of 
much time and money, and many lives. 

In July, 1885, he set out from Mom- 
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basa at the head of a caravan of two 
hundred. Those who saw him on the 
march give the following picture: “Arms 
swinging, eyes ever on the alert to no- 
tice anything new or remarkable, now 
a snatch of song, again a shout of en- 
couragement, a leap upon some rare 
flower or insect—the very life and soul 
of his company, while ever and anon his 
emphatic voice would be raised in the 
notes of some old familiar tune, and 
the wilderness would ring to the sound 
of a Christian hymn: 


‘Peace, perfect peace, the future all un- 
known? 

Jesus we know, 
throne.’ ” 


and He is on the 


He had many interesting adventures. 
The natives of the sections through 
which he passed were more _inter- 
ested in him than desirous of killing 
him. He tells in his diary how they 
crowded into his tent and made them- 
selves free with everything that he had. 
His chair, his bed, his biscuit-box—all 
were handled by their dirty hands. 
They even stroked his hair, pulled his 
beard, felt of his cheeks and tried on his 
clothes; but worse than all these, they 
spat upon everything they touched, for 
that was the way they showed their ap- 
preciation and admiration. It was not 
pleasant to live with these natives, 
daubed and smeared with grease and 
red earth. 

The crisis of his journey came when 
he arrived at the land of Usoga. It was 
the last section through which he would 
have to pass before reaching Uganda. 


A MISSIONARY LESSON 


General Subject: “Twelve Places that Every Young Churchman Should Visit” 


Lesson No. 3. “A Visit to the New Missionary Bishop in the Land of the 
Red, White and Black As 


The material for this lesson is in the article on pages 912-916 


The Course 

This lesson is one of a series, which 
appear in Tur Spirit or Missions as fol- 
lows: September, South Dakota; Octo- 
ber, Kearney; November, Eastern Okla- 
homa; December, Wisconsin; January, 
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Although there were no telegraphs or 
telephones in Africa, yet news travelled 
very quickly. Mwanga, King of Uganda, 
had been informed all the time of the 
bishop’s advance. According to the tra- 
dition of the country, no white man 
must ever be allowed to set foot in 
Uganda coming through the land of 
Usoga. Therefore, when Bishop Han- 
nington finally entered, Mwanga sent 
orders to the Usoga chief to arrest the 
bishop and his followers. 

For a week they were kept in close 
confinement. Then Mwanga’s soldiers 
arrived. They took the bishop and his 
men and led them to a place many miles 
distant from their prison. There they 
took off their clothes,- bound them with 
thongs and prepared them for their 
death. Although the bishop was weak 
with fever, and greatly reduced by his 
journey and his imprisonment, his cour- 
age never failed him. Just before the 
soldiers rushed upon them with their 
stabbing spears, Bishop Hannington 
stood erect and with great courage told 
them to tell their king that he was about 
to die for Uganda, and that he had pur- 
chased the road to Uganda with his life. 

Do you wonder how we know about 
these last moments? One of the sol- 
diers who’took part in that death later 
became a member of the Uganda ~ 
church, and though he could tell the ~ 
tale of the terrible death, yet he told it 
with tears of penitence and repentance. . 

To-day, when you go to Uganda, you 
will travel over the road, and you will 
worship in the beautiful cathedral at 
Uganda, which marks the triumph of 
Christ over heathenism. 


¢ 


Minnesota; February, North Dakota; 
March, Oregon; April, Sacramento; 
May, San Francisco; June, Nevada; 


July, Utah; August, Arizona. 
For a detailed description of the pur- 
pose and methods of teaching these les- 
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sons see the September number of 
Tue Spirit or Missions or send to the 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, for pamphlet, 
“Missions in the Sunday-school,” No. 1. 


Preliminary Steps 


Read over carefully the article found 
on page 912 of this issue. Pray, asking 
God to help Bishop Thurston to have 
wisdom and power to meet the difficul- 
ties of his work in the Land of the 
Red, White and Black. Ask God to lead 
you in teaching these lessons. Pray 
that the minds of your scholars will be 
opened, and their hearts stirred so that 
they will desire to do what they can to 
help Bishop Thurston in his work. 


Aim 

With this material in mind, formulate 
the Aim of the lesson in some such 
words as: To show the class how the 
Church is trying to “heal the sick,” and 
“preach the Gospel” in the Land of the 
Red, White and Black. 


Points of Contact 


There are many possible points of 
contact. Most all scholars to-day know 
something about the Indian Territory. 
Use this knowledge by approaching the 
lesson with the following questions: 
What has become of the Indians to- 
day? In what state is the largest In- 
‘dian population? (Oklahoma.) What 
‘was that -section of the state once 
‘called? (The Indian Territory.) This 
‘section has now been set apart from 
Oklahoma and made into the new mis- 
‘sionary jurisdiction and called the Dis- 
trict of Eastern Oklahoma. It is to this 
section that we will travel, and Bishop 
Thurston is the man we will visit. 

The second point of contact might be 
brought about by the following ques- 
tions: If someone told you that the Gov- 
ernment would give away rich fertile 
land with, perhaps, oil wells beneath its 
surface, what would you do? About 
é oy years ago there were no Indians 
and no white men living in the central 
part of Oklahoma. The Government 
decided to open it up for settlement. It 
“is said that on April 22d, 1889, 100,000 
people went into this ed in one day. 
They Brew lots for choice until all the 


~ these two men living together. 
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land was taken up. In six months there 
were 65,000 permanent residents where 
there had been a vacant prairie. What 
happened then is constantly happening 
now on a smaller scale. Land is being 
given away, and sold, and thousands of 
people are turning a desert into gardens 
and cities. We must know all we can 
about this land that is so rapidly being 
settled. 

To-day we shall visit Bishop Thurs- 
ton in his new District of Eastern Okla- 


homa. (The map found on page 736 of 
THe Sprrir or Missions, September, 
1911, shows the District of Eastern 
Oklahoma.) 
I 
A TEN-MINUTE LESSON ONCE A 
MONTH 


Having used one or more of the 
points of contact, endeavor to impress 
the class with the great responsibility 
that the Church places on Bishop 
Thurston. Try to make the scholars 
realize how hard it is to do religious 
work in a land where everything is new, 
and where there are no churches, and 
the interests of the people are on other 
things. 

Show them the picture of St. Philip’s 
Mission and tell them that though some 
of them look like Indians, all are Col- 
ored. Describe the Indians’ condition 
in Eastern Oklahoma and contrast it 
with the condition of years ago. 

Tell briefly the story of Oakerhater. 

Show the class the picture of ‘The 
Recruits,’ and dwell on the value of 
Tell- 
how these two young clergymen gradu- 
ated from_the same theological school 
from which Bishop Thurston was gradu- 
ated, in the same year that he was 
elected to his bishopric. They deter- 
mined to give him their support. 
gave up opportunities for good positions 
in the East in order that they might 
help the new bishop in the land of the 
Red, White and Black. Impress upon a 
class of boys that the Church needs, 
and will need, many more to do likewise. 

Use the picture of Mr. Isaac Parkin 
as a means of impressing the idea that 
to-day, as in apostolic days, men travel 
about to preach the Gospel. 

Close the lesson with the story of the 
hospital. 


They .- 


Q3 Ss 


II 


TEN-MINUTE LESSONS EACH 
SUNDAY 


In order to adapt the material in the 
article to a brief lesson each Sunday, 
the following four divisions should be 
studied, and one division taken with the 
class each Sunday after the regular les- 
son. As the lessons for the four Sun- 
days are all on one subject, great care 
should be taken to co-ordinate them. 
This may be done by asking connecting 
questions such as: 

What mission work are we studying 
this month? or, To what missionary dis- 
trict do we go each Sunday of this 
month? 

Introduce the first division with one 
of the points of contact and all other 
divisions by review questions and pict- 
ures. 


THE OUTLINE 


1. Eastern Oklahoma and Its Bishop 


How do we get to Eastern Oklahoma? 

Compare the size of Eastern Okla- 
homa. with your own diocese. 

Compare the size of Muskogee with 
the size of your city or town. 


What could you do for a living in 


Eastern Oklahoma? 
Tell as many things about the bishop 
as you can learn from the article. 


In teaching this division use the map. 


found in the September issue of THE 
Spmir or Missions. An excellent as- 
signment could be worked up by asking 
a scholar to trace from some large and 
correct atlas the State of Oklahoma, 
and place upon that traced map all of 
the mission stations mentioned in the 
article. 


2. The People 


How many kinds of people in Eastern 
Oklahoma must the Church work 
among? 

Describe the Indians. 

Tell about the “full bloods.” 

Describe the characteristics of 
Colored people. 

What can you infer is the life-of the 
white people — occupation, education, 
religion? 


the 


3. The Clergy and Their Work 
Give all the reasons you can why 


- Thorn, the missionary at Oneida, Wis. 
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Bishop Brooke could not continue as 
bishop of the whole state. 

What is the aim of the clergy? 

Tell the story of Oakerhater. 

What is Bishop Thurston doing to — 
help the clergy in their work? 

The story of Oakerhater’ is as fol- 
lows: Oakerhater was a young Chey- 
enne leader, who, in 1875, was held here 
in the East as hostage for the good be- 
havior of his tribe. An earnest Church- 
woman in New York was interested to 
have him educated. He was baptized 
and confirmed in 1880, and returned to 
work among his people as a deacon. 
where he is to-day. 


4. The Hospital 
How did the hospital begin? 
What does it seek to accomplish? 
What does it need? 


How can we help? . 

III 3 

A FORTY-MINUTE LESSON ONCE _ 
A MONTH 


With a whole Sunday-school period at 
his disposal, the teacher should use all 
the material given in the above section, 
“A Ten-Minute Lesson Each Sunday.” 
The method of the treatment of the four | 
sections would be changed; instead of — 
the teacher doing most of the talking, 
the sections should be given out to four ~ 
members of the class as assignments. 
Each should be provided with a copy of © 
Tue Spirit or Misstons, and the outline ~ 
of the particular section assigned to 
him. 

The lesson should open with the re- 
view and point of contact questions, as 
have been suggested above. The 
scholars reporting on assignments 
should be assisted by the teacher asking 
such questions as would start the 
thought of the class and bring about 
discussion. 


Pictures and Note-Books 


At the conclusion of each of the above 
lessons the pictures should be mounted 
in the class books, with such other ma- 
terial as the members have brought. 

The lesson next month will be a visit 
to the Oneida Indians. 
be written by the. 
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WHAT THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


This message from the Tennessee 
mountains gives some of us a good deal 
to think about: 

“About four months ago we com- 
menced having Sunday-school and ser- 
vices in this settlement. We have al- 
ready a Sunday-school of thirty-five and 
have had twenty-seven baptisms. Next 
spring we hope to have a big confirma- 
tion class, and we are going to build a 
church. To-day we had a missionary 
lesson and we want to devote the col- 
lection ($2) to Church missions, because 
God has been so good to our little 
mission. This mission is in charge of a 
young man—a theological student.” 


* . 
* 


Stee lohicss Church, sot Salem, NJ. 
has instituted a well worked-out plan of 
graded lessons in its school. It has also 
taken a forward step in missions. The 
running expenses of the school are met 
from the parish treasury, with 
the assistance of special offer- 
ings and donations. Thi; makes 
it possible for the offerings 
taken in the Sunday-school to 
be given to missionary and 
charitable objects. 


TEACHING MISSIONS BY HAND 
WORK 


Church of the Ascension, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


The accompanying picture illustrates 
the use of plasticine to teach certain 
phases of missionary life. It also shows 
how information concerning “the field” 


may be kept in handy form for the 
teachers and scholars of a Sunday- 
school. The Ascension Church School 


of Mount Vernon, N. Y., is making a 
collection of loose-leaf scrap-books, in 
which the information of the different 
missionary fields is gathered and kept 
in a reference library. 

Maps are also made by the scholars, 
using plasticine. They are on heavy 
cardboard and are very easily made dur- 
ing the time allowed for such work, 
either on Sundays or during the week, 
when the classes meet with their teachers. 

The igloo is of the 
plasticine, covered 
with white powder. 
A background of cot- 

~ ton, dolls dressed as 

Eskimos, and a sled 

complete the picture 

Of LOM tantd TORpmeL, 

Alaska. 

We have, it is be- 
lieved, a chance here 
to carry out the dic- 
tum, “No impression 
without expression.” 
The concreteness of 
the work makes. a 
strong’ appeal. in 
several directions. 
The imagination is 
touched; the. atten- 
tion, observation and 

~ judgment of the chil- 
dren are called into 
play. It gives them 
something to do out- 
side of the school, 
and arouses an inter- 
est in unexpected 
quarters. Besides, it 
helps to instruct the 
other children who 
have not yet the abil- 
ity to mould or shape 
the objects chosen. 
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Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


How familiar to those who have worked in the 
domestic mission field is this account which 
a visitor gives of a church in a little western 
town: 


HERE is a dear little church here, 
built by the bishop when the place 
was booming as a mining town. Now 
the mine is shut down and the town is 
just a little huddle of houses in a bare, 
treeless valley, but surrounded with 
splendid mountains. I never tire of 
watching their changing lights and 
shadows. The place itself is so shabby 
and so crude that Dr. Hale’s adage ap- 
plies well here: “Look up and not 
down; look out and not in, and lend a 
hand.” The inhabitants are just plain 
folk, but I love the alleged “common 
people,” and must confess to a deep in- 
terest in the crowd of humanity that 
sits down to meals in this forlorn lit- 
tle hotel: commercial travellers, ranch- 
men, cowboys, and the like. And I 
would be queer indeed if I did not like 
these people, for they have been most 
kind and friendly to us. There is a lit- 
tle group of Churchwomen here, hold- 
ing the mission together. They have a 
guild, and I hope will soon form a 
branch of the Auxiliary. There is ser- 
vice once a month, conducted by the 
archdeacon. We were fortunate to have 
him here on Palm Sunday. During 
Holy Week, by his suggestion, the 
women had prayers and readings and 
devotional services, the wife of the 
blacksmith reading the Litany, the wife 
of the livery-stable keeper the Lessons, 
and the little company of two or three 
gathered together in His Name were as 
reverent and earnest as if we had been 
worshipping in a cathedral, There is 
not one woman in the place who does 
not do her own work, all of it, and with 
it all there is much refinement of feel- 
ing. There is a woman’s club, and a 
village improvement association, beside | 


the Methodist Church, and since women — 
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tween the Central Police Administration 


have been admitted to the suffrage, 
three years ago, a law has been passed 
making Sunday a day of rest; prohibi- 
tion is enforced in many places, and 
will be in many others as soon as the 
saloon license runs out; and now they 
are working toward the restriction of 
gambling. Isn’t it interesting? 


1 


Dr. John MacWillie, of St. Peter’s Hospital, 
Wuchang, China, who at the outbreak of the 
revolution consented to conduct the Red Cross 
work at Wuchang, tells this story: 
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BOY of eleven years was brought to 
the hospital with both bones of the 

left leg broken and protruding from a 
horribly filthy wound. He had fallen 
from a ladder five weeks before and had 
received the usual Chinese treatment of 
plasters, with the result that pockets of 
pus and areas of necrotic tissue ex- 
tended both upward and downward. I 
held off the operation for a week in the 
hope that the limb might be saved, but 
as he was slowly but surely succumbing 
to the effects of the disease I took the 
leg off just below the knee. When he re- 
covered, as he did very soon, I was in a 
quandary as to what to do. He had 
neither father nor mother and no near 
relatives who could take him in, and it 
meant only a beggar’s life for him if 
he went away. I wrote to Mr. Hunting- 
ton and now he is in the Trades School 
in Ichang, where he is learning to be a 
tailor and will grow up to be a useful 
citizen and an example of what the 
Church stands for here. E 
Our new location is in the centre of 
the best part of the city from the stand- 
point of our influence. It is midway be- 


and the new Law Oourts and within 
three minutes of the new Provincial As- 
sembly Hall. ‘The house is rented for $100 
(Mex.) per month for one year, with the 
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option of a renewal for two more years 
at the same rate. It is Chinese in construc- 
tion, but much better planned than any 
I know of in the city and is well adapted 
for our purpose. It contains about 
thirty rooms, including kitchen, gate- 
house, etc., and every room is occupied 
and every bed filled. Last month we 
took in over seventy patients and refused 
dozens more because of lack of room, 
and operations have been twice as 
numerous as in the old place. One day 
last week I had five Mandarin patients, 
and few days pass that I have not about 
as many come to me for treatment, as 
well as many of their wives. In one 
month 86 in-patients, 968 out-patients 
and 68 operations, without even a Chi- 
nese assistant, only new Chinese boys for 
nurses, without a colleague and without 
a foreign nurse to attend to the food, 
clothing or nurses, is more than I can 
stand for long. With all this I have to 
start the anesthetic and get the patient 
well under, then get ready and operate, 
with my mind half on the anesthetic and 
half on the operation. 
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CLERGYMAN who has given seyv- 
eral years to serving the Church 
in the Southwest comments upon what 
he calls “the lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of clergy and vestries regarding the 
Forward Movement plans,” and asks, 
“Why don’t they take up the business 
end of a parish in our seminaries? I 
never learned a single thing about it dur- 
ing the three years I was at the General 
—pbut was turned out as green as grass, 
and I wonder how I had the courage to 
go to a cattle country under the cir- 
cumstances.” 


A missionary in Honolulu, writing concern- 
ing the discontinuance of the Young Christian 
Soldier, says: 


BELIEVE I have received the paper 
from the very beginning. My first 


recollection of a Sunday-school paper is 
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a year’s file of the old Carrier Dove, 
saved by my mother in Bethel, Conn. 
That was a good and helpful sheet, full 
of news and notes, of stories and instruc- 
tion. The Soldier was its successor. 

While I am writing of these intensely 
interesting former days, I might add a 
word or so about two very precious 
keepsakes of mine. I have never, in all 
my ministry of twenty-five years, known 
of any reference to either of them in 
church or missionary publications, 
though, of course, I may have overlooked 
such a mention if it has been made. 
These mementoes date from the same 
year,—if I remember correctly—1867. 
One is a commission, and the other is a 
white ribbon, now faded with age; both 
emanated from that leader in our mis- 
sionary work, Dr. A. T. Twing, a name 
well known by every Sunday-school boy 
and girl in the United States in those 
days of the big, square, red wooden mite- 
boxes—before we learned to save freight 
and space with our folded pasteboard 
pyramids and key-stones. 

My- commission, which is framed and 
has hung in plain sight all these years, 
is of cardboard, about 6x8, bordered with 
a one-half inch gilt band, on which is 
twined a long wreath of ivy. The upper 
half shows four little children hurrying 
along a rocky promontory looking out to 
sea. Their leader stands on the top of 
the rock with that same valiant look we 
used to see on the face of the boy who 
bore “the banner with the strange device 
—Excelsior.” He also bears his banner, 
emblazoned with that inspiring inscrip- 
tion: Phil. iii: 14 (which reference, I re- 
egret to say, I had to look up as often 
as I looked at the banner). One of the 
other three children is hastening with a 
book almost his own size clasped in his 
arms, and of the other two the larger is 
urging forward his companion, Two 
angels in the sky (toward which all are 
looking) seem to be carrying a crown. 
Beneath the cut appears the legend: “Be 
thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” Beneath this again 
is the printed commission, as follows: 
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“This Certifies that — 
is enrolled as 
CAPTAIN, 
for five years’ special service in the 


DOMESTIC MISSIONARY ARMY 
of the 
Young Soldiers of Christ, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Year of 
our Lord, 1867. 


A. T. Twina, Sec’y and Gen’] Agent.” 


If I am not mistaken, there were com- 
missions for lieutenants, corporals and 
privates, as well as for captains—and 
there may have been generals. The 
- amount of money contributed in the 
mite-boxes regulated the official title. I 
remember well my father and mother 
“helping me to raise” the $5 for a cap- 
tain’s commission. There it hangs on my 
study wall, the only credential I have 
seen fit to make public. It reminds me 
of the pride I took—and still take—in 
the Army; an inspiration all these years 
out on the frontier skirmish line. 

The white ribbon bears an engraving 
of our first missionary bishop, Jackson 
Kemper. He appears in his episcopal 
robes—a venerable saint and apostle. 
Over his head are the letters, now all 
but forgotten: “D. M. A. of Y. S. C.” 
This ribbon has been the book-mark in 
my Bible for daily reading, and thus has 
reminded me of the membership in an 
army whose leaders started a world cam- 
paign on the Day of Pentecost, fresh 
with the glow of God’s most Holy Spirit. 


This attractive picture and the account which 
accompanies it show how a beginning has 
been made in new educational work at 
Wusih, China. 


NYTHING that is to be opened in 
China must be opened at China 
New Year—else it will not open very 
wide. It so happened that the Girls’ 
Day-school in Wusih could not be begun 
until something over a month of the 
New Year had already passed, and there- 
fore there were only six very small mites 
of children to enter. From time to time 
one more would come, until there were 
eleven, Hardly had the school opened, 
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it seemed to some of us, before the sum- 
ier vacation was upon us and the clos- 
ing exercises took place. 

Apart from the opening and closing 
devotions, which were of the very sim- 
plest, everything was done in unison—the 


Miss Annie Cheshire and eleven of her pupils 


children standing in a group at the head 
of the school-room recited in unison the 
Ten Commandments and Psalms 15 and 
121, and sang in unison (that they al- 
most sang harmoniously speaks of mar- 
vels performed by a teacher—when it is 
in China) three songs, of which little 
Jack Horner alone had the honor of 
being presented in his English version. 
To and from the head of the room the 
little ones marched, led by the littlest of 
all—she of the marvellous hat, of which, 
alas! the more than marvellous pink 
color cannot be shown in the photo- 
graph. Wusih never before had anything 
that could compare with this exhibition 
for “cuteness,” and perhaps never will 
again, for older children will enter at the 
next China New Year—those who had 
already entered other schools this year 
and could not change—and the charm 
will be gone. This charm was neither 
innate nor accidental; the reciting, drill- 


ing and singing were all excellent, and, 


knowing that the children had come from 
places where these things are far from 
being part of the daily routine of life, 
it was realized that some very hard and 
very successful work had been done. It 
promises well for the more real work 


when larger children permit of more ad- 


vanced efforts. 
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A missionary who serves a little chapel among 
the mountains of North Carolina tells of the 
Macedonian cry from other localities; 

HE people here in the mountains are 
fairly clamoring for a like mission 

to be instituted in their respective neigh- 
borhoods. Some offer land and will help 
to build the necessary buildings, and 
some, I believe, even offer to do all and 
leave us only to supply the teacher. 

They call us even from the next county. 

Eight miles southwest of here lives a 

man who has been confirmed. He is in 

the midst of an intelligent community 
and, being not dead but alive, he lets 
his light shine. He sent for me last May 
to baptize his household. We went and 
baptized six children and his wife. He 
has interested the neighborhood, and 
they have built a brush arbor on a moun- 
tain-top that belongs to him. They have 
preaching from the various denomina- 
tions every Sunday, also a flourishing 

Sunday-school. In June I went there 

and gave them our full morning service. 

amounted to 65 cents. 

They insisted upon my keeping it, so 

I took it, saying: “I'll put enough to it 

to make an even dollar and send it to the 

Board for general use.” These mountain 

folk are a teachable lot. The Episcopal 

Church is the great teacher and they love 

her quiet, orderly ways. To the human 

eye, it seems a shame that she is so 
tardy in entering these mountain fast- 


nesses and proclaiming the precious 


truths that are hers. 


The Rev. F. E. Lund, writing from Wuhu, 


Sept. 12, tells some of the heart- 
rending conditions created by the floods in 
the Yangtse Valley: 


UHU is rapidly being filled up with 
flood refugees. We have now be- 

tween 20,000 and 30,000. The magis- 
trate tried hard last week to induce these 
people to return to their respective dis- 
tricts, where he promised them shelter 
and support. His boats were ready to 
take them away, and his underlings were 
busy in the camps inviting them to em- 
bark. They refused to move, because 
they failed to place confidence in his 
promise. “In Wuhu,” as one of them 


said, “we have a slight chance of living 
through the winter, but pushed ashore 
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on some island in the neighborhood of 
our flooded homes we shall simply have 
to eat each other or die.” Naturally, 
this prospect does not appeal to them. 
Our worthy magistrate does not see why 
these miserable exiles should not live and 
die on his royal promise, and so he 
waxes angry and decides to punish them 
for taking such a gloomy view of life. 
He sends his men into the camps to 
serve out severe beatings to those who 
refused to comply with his orders, and 
the process is continued till the victim 
promises to leave. On being released, 
our hapless farmer picks up his hut and 
the remnant of his poor family and 
moves on to another camp, where he pre- 
fers to risk a second beating rather than 
fall back upon the promised “shelter and 
support.” It is extremely doubtful 
whether anything good will come out of 
this treatment. 

The condition of the refugees is al- 
ready severe. Some managed to bring 
a small supply with them, consisting of 
household and farming necessaries, 
grain, chickens, and, in some cases, a 
pig. Their cattle they had to sell for a 
few dollars a head. Cows, that would 
not have been sold a few weeks ago for 
$40, were disposed of on the Wuhu street 
for $2 to $10. A close investigation 
will reveal the fact that at least one- 
third are actually suffering from want of 
food. In walking through the camps 
yesterday, one was convinced that hun- 
ger and disease were rampant. 
gully between two camps we found 
twenty-six corpses thrown out, one being 
added while we stood there. Some were 
stark naked, others were partially 
wrapped in rags and straw mats, and a 
number of dogs and one pig were devour- 
ing the flesh. Those who know with 
what tender care the decent farmer 
buries his dead will at once understan:| 
the poignant distress prevailing among 
some of the camp people.. 

The citizens of Wuhu have formed 
two large relief associations with hun- 
dreds of members in each. There is no 
doubt that most of them are in dead 
earnest, but their lack of organization, — 
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the greed on the part of the leaders, the 
confusion and the inability to carry into 
effect any good scheme that calls for 
united action are simply deplorable. 

Some attempts at distributing relief 
have already been made, but not with 
good result. -A number of bakeries were 
started two weeks ago, and the product 
was carried out to the camps in sampans. 
The loaves were thrown out on the 
ground, near the edge of the water, as if 
they were meant for ducks. A terrible 
scramble ensued, in which the strongest 
“took the cake” by the armful and ecar- 
ried it off to the street to turn it over to 
the distributors at a slightly reduced 
price for redistribution. Weak men and 
women, with starving children in their 
arms, received only injuries, and three 
of them were trampled to death. 

For the last few days nothing has been 
done, and the refugees are beginning to 
pillage the shops under cover of night. 
A cook, belonging to a foreign resident, 
was relieved of his purchases in broad 
daylight on his way home from the 
market. The Taota’i is very much 
alarmed, and has ordered the magistrate 
to send the people away. As stated 
above, this attempt has not been success- 
ful. In fact, the number of refugees is 
bound to inerease as they find means to 
transport themselves from the country 
districts. 

It is absolutely certain that the Chi- 
nese will not be able to cope with the 
situation, even if millions of taels were 
placed at their disposal. Serious trouble 
is sure to arise unless a number of mis- 
sionaries, amply supported by foreign 
contributions, step in and take charge of 
the refugees. Mere relief work is inade- 
quate. Something that would guard 
against the recurrence of these calami- 
ties and result in some lasting good to 
the Chinese people should be done, and 
such works could easily be undertaken if 
the Chinese Government could be in- 
duced to co-operate. If a dyke were built 
from San-shan to Shih-ho-shan, twelve 
miles above and eight miles below Wuhu, 
and one on the northern side, from Yu- 
ki-keo to Tu-ch’iao, a distance of 100 
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miles, the three most important rice dis- 

tricts in the province could be saved 

from future floods. The official record 

shows that these districts, mamely, — 
Wuhu, Luchowfu and Hochow, contain ~ 
8,835,924 mow of rice land, ten hsten 
cities, seventy-three towns or large vil- 
lages, and hundreds, if not thousands, of 
hamlets. The annual product in cleaned 
rice from these districts cannot fall be- 
low. 20,000,000 piculs, which, valued at 
$5 per picul, would amount to $100,000,- 
000. A foreign engineer should be em- 
ployed to survey this part of the prov- — 
ince immediately, and as soon as the 

feasibility of the scheme is proved, the ~ 
necessary fund should be appealed for. 

And every dollar would count both for 
the future good of the people and for the 
immediate relief of the present sufferers, 
who would appreciate it all the more be- 
cause they would obtain it in return for 
labor, : 

It is of interest to record that one of 
the good deeds the late Marquis Li-— 
Hung-Chang attempted shortly before 
his death was the building of one of 
these dykes between Yu-Ki-K’eo and — 
Tu-Ch’iao. He spent about taels, 200,000, 
but, unfortunately, the money mostly 
went into the pockets of the overseers of 
the work. The failure of the Chinese in 
handling public funds is proverbial. 

Ex-Governor Fung-Shu is here at pres- 
ent in the interest of relief work. He 
is well liked, and possibly he may be 
able to exercise some control over the 
leaders of our Relief Associations. Un- 
fortunately, he will have to rely upon 
men who cannot be trusted. 

The water is three inches higher to- 
day than it has ever been this summer, 
and one foot two inches above the high- 
est water mark. It is absolutely certain 
that we shall be called upon to under- 
take relief on behalf of our Christians. 
The Nanling district has not suffered 
very much, but in Fanch’ang and San- 
shan there is great distress. Even i 
Wuhu we have a few who will greatly 
need our support. I have already had 
help a few individuals, and I trust 
necessary funds may be obtained. — 


“compared with September, 
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S a full meeting of the entire 
Board of Missions was held on 
September 27th, the October 
meeting of the Executive Com- 

mittee, coming less than a fortnight 
later, had only a limited amount of 
business before it. 

The treasurer reported that Septem- 
ber showed a falling off of more than 
$15,000 in offerings from parishes as 
1910 Se0-On: 
the other hand, the increased appro- 
priations for the year had required a 
larger expenditure. As a result a draft 
of $60,000 had been made upon the re- 
serve deposits in order to protect the 
credit of the Board and make it possible 
for it to pay its missionaries promptly. 
It* is just for this purpose, of course, 
that the reserve deposits were es- 
tablished. It rarely happens, however, 
that so large a draft has to be made in 
the month of September. Moreover, the 
amount of the accumulated deficit of the 
past three years, $172,000, has also been 
withdrawn from the reserve deposits; so 
that the total amount now in use is 
$232,000. Never since the reserve de- 
posits were established has so large a 
draft been necessary upon them so early 
in the year. The treasurer strongly 
urges that offerings be forwarded to the 
Church Missions House as soon as 
taken, even though they be but a small 
fraction of what the parish expects to 
send during the year. It is hoped that 
the extension of the plan of weekly offer- 
ings through the duplex envelopes may 
result in a more regular monthly income 
for the Board, so that it will be enabled 
to meet its monthly payments without 
drawing further upon its reserve. 

Bishop Aves was advised, in response 
to his inquiry, and detailed informa- 


tion supplied by him, to close the 


Hooker School in Mexico City at the end 
of the present academic year, with a 
view to reopening it later on in the city 
of Guadalajara. 

The Council of Advice reported at 
length to the Committee on action taken 


by it in approving of changes in the 
mission staff and other details coming 
within the appropriation schedules, In 
accordance with the requests of several 
of the bishops in the domestic fields, 
their lists of missionaries for the ensu- 
ing year were approved. 

The Committee heard with regret of 
the resignation of Miss Rose Fullerton, 
on account of ill health, from the post 
of nurse at Ketchikan, Alaska, to which 
she was recently appointed. Miss Anne 
E. Cady has also been obliged to retire 
temporarily from the mission at St. 
John’s-in-the-Wilderness, on account of 
ill health. 

Because of the heavy deficit the Board 
felt compelled to decline to make small 
additional appropriations desired for the 
missions in Brazil and Porto Rico. It 
did, however, make an appropriation of 
$400 for the support of a deaconess to 
work in the missions in the city of Spo- 
kane and neighborhood, provided an ad- 


-ditional $200 could be secured locally 


toward her support. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions conveyed to our Board its grate- 
ful thanks for the services rendered by 
Dr. H. R. Morris, of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Shanghai, to one of its mission- 
aries, fatally injured at the time of the 
eruption of Mount Asama in Japan. — 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 

Miss Anne E. Cady has been granted 
a leave of absence because of illness and 
has left Allakaket for the United States. 

Miss Rose Fullerton, of Ketchikan, 
has been obliged to resign because of 
illness. The resignation was accepted 
by Bishop Rowe to date from October 
Sst: 

Miss Effie L. Jackson, who-sailed 
from Seattle on August 25th, arrived at 
Anvik on September 7th. 


‘ Brazil 
The Rev. W. M. M. Thomas and fam- 
: (945) 
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ily, returning after regular furlough, left 
Middletown, Del., on October 18th and 
sailed from New York for Rio de 
Janeiro by the steamer “Verdi” on Oc- 
tober 20th. 

Cuba 

Miss Marion N. Chapman, who sailed 
from New York on September 13th, 
reached Havana on the 18th. She was 
obliged to return to the States on ac- 
count of ill health on October 25th. 

Miss Sarah H. McGee, whose employ- 
ment by Bishop Knight under the 
Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering was 
approved by the Executive Committee 
on September 26th, sailed from New 
York by the steamer “Clyde” on Sep- 
tember 30th and reached her station at 
Santiago on October 4th. 

Miss Elise Maddux, of Emporia, Kan., 
having offered her services to the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary during her leave of ab- 
sence for one year from the University 
of Kansas, has gone to Havana to assist 
in the work there under the direction 
of Bishop Knight. 

Hankow 

The Rey. Walworth Tyng, of Read- 
ing, Mass., was appointed by the Execu- 
tive Commantted on September 26th at 
the request of Bishop Roots. His sup- 
port has been pledged by the Alumni 
Association of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Everard P. Miller, Jr., who ar- 
rived at San Francisco on September 
8th, reached New York on the 2lIst. 


Honolulu 

The employment by Bishop Restarick 
of Mrs, Ruth A. Gibbs, of Globe, Ariz., 
as a missionary worker in Honolulu was 
approved by the Executive Committee 
on September 26th. 

Kyoto 

Mrs. John D. Reifsnider and little girl 
left Toledo, O., on October 6th and 
sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer. “China” on the IIth. 

Miss Sarah T. Rees, who sailed from 
San Francisco on August 22d, arrived at 
Yokohama on September 8th and, after 
spending a few days in Tokyo, reached 
her station at Nara on the 2lIst. 

Porto Rico 
Bishop Van Buren, coming to attend 
the meeting of the House. of Bishops, 
sailed from San Juan by the steamer 
“Philadelphia” on October 14th and ar- 
rived at New York on the 19th. 


Announcements 


Shanghai 

The Rev. Joseph L. Meade, Jr., has 
been obliged to resign from service in 
the Shanghai District because of illness. 
The resignation was accepted by the 
Executive Committee on September 
26th, to date from September 30th. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Smalley, return- 
ing to Shanghai by way of the United 
States, sailed from London by the 
steamer “Minnehaha” on September 
30th and arrived at New York on Octo- 
ber 9th. Mr. Smalley sailed from 
Vancouver by the steamer “Empress of 
Japan” on October 25th. His wife will 
return by the “Empress of India” on De- 
cember 13th. 

Mr. W. F. M. Borrman, who sailed 
from San Francisco on August 22d, ar- 
rived at Shanghai on September 16th 
and reached his station at Soochow on 
the 18th. 


The Philippines 


Bishop Brent sails from Manila ‘No- 
vember Ist as a delegate to the Inter- 
national Opium Conference at The 
Hague. 

The Rev. and Mrs. John A. Staunton, 
Jr., and Miss Blanche E. L. Massé, who 
sailed from Naples by the steamer 


“Prinz Ludwig” on July [4th, arrived at ~ 


Manila on August 18th. 

A cablegram was received on October 
4th stating that Dr. C. Radcliffe Johnson, 
of Sagada, had resigned and was return- 
ing to the United States. 


Tokyo 
R. W. Andrews and family, 
from San Francisco on 
arrived at Yokohama on 
8th. He is stationed at 


The Rey. 
who sailed 
August 22d, 
September 
Maebashi. 

The Rev. J. Armistead Welbourn, on 
regular furlough and travelling by way 
of Europe, sailed from Antwerp on Sep- 
tember 30th and arrived at New York 
on October IIth. 

The Rev. Shirley H. Nichols, 
sailed from Vancouver on August 23d, 
arrived at Tokyo on September 6th. 


Wuhu 
“Mrs. Bertha T. Jones, of Soquel, Cal, 


was appointed by the Executive Com- 


mittee on September 26th as a mission- 


who — 


Po 


ary nurse at Anking. She is to sail from — 


San Francisco by the steamer “Mon-» 


golia” on November 7th. 


ly # 
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MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 


other missionary workers avail- 
able as speakers is published: 

When no address is given requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Secretaries of Departments 


I. Rev. William E. Gardner, 1 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 692 
Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. c 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, care of the 
Rev. C. B. Wilmer, D.D., 412 Courtland 


Street, Atlanta, Ga. : 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, III. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VII. Rev. H. Percy Silver, Box 312, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Alaska 
Rev. E. P. Newton. 
China 


Hankow: 


- Mr. John A. Wilson, Jr., of Wuchang. 
Miss Elizabeth P. Barber, of Anking. 


Cuba 
Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, D.D. 


Japan 
Tokyo: 
Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D.D. 
Oklahoma 


Rt. Rev. F. K. Brooke, D.D. 


The Philippines 


Rev. G. C. Bartter. 
Mrs. G. C. Bartter. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rey. Dr. McGuire, Field Agent of 
the American Church Institute, 416 
Lafayette Street, New York. 

The Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary of 
the American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes, 416 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va., and the Rev. A. B. 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
INS CG: 
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For the Young People. 


A Missionary Play 


BASED ON 


The Conquest of the 
Continent Course 


So written as to be appropriate either 
for the Christmas or Eastertide 


Ready about December Ist, 1911 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
(Postage included) 


Directions will be given how to produce the 
play and suggestions as to how to 
make scenery and 
costumes. 


The EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY 
-281 Fourth Ave., New York City 


READ FOR A PURPOSE 

Have you ever thought how much bet- 
ter it is to read for a purpose, and don’t 
you want to do some better reading this 
winter? Have you ever looked into the 
Bay View Reading ‘Courses? You would 
like them, and maybe a club could be 
started; or if you have one, that this 
superior work would appeal to it as bet- 
ter than ordinary plans. Behind it are 
seventeen years of success, that thou- 
sands are taking it up. J. M. Hall, Bos- 
ton Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, is the 
one to address for circulars. 


“WRITERS AND CLERGYMEN 


save one-half their time’ by 
using atypewriter. You can 
also save one-half to two- 
thirds by buying from us. 
Any machine sent onap- 
proval. NOTE some specials: 
HAMMONDS and BLI 
used mostly by writers, $12 to 
ey Remingtons and Smiths, 
to $25 Underwoods and 


$18 
Olivers $80 to 40. Write to-day for illustrated circular 
Established 30 years. 
CONSOLIDATED id hil REXOHANGE 
452 Breadwey New York. 
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To the Board of Missions 


IN THE NATIVE CITY 
By Emily L. Ridgely, Deaconess 


From a letter to an Associate in the Girls’ Friendly Society 


[Those of us who read day by day the news from China are holding 
our missionaries close in our hearts and constantly in our prayers. ‘This 
letter brings before us the walled native city of Wuchang, as it was a few ; 
weeks since, the quiet women workers in their native house, their | 
simpie routine of daily work. All this work has been interrupted, so much 
we know, writing in the last week of October; what may be by the time our 
November magazine reaches our readers who can tell? We only know that the 
Ruler of the world rules China, and that His eye sees the end of a people 


whom He loves, and His voice says again to us, 


troubled.’’] 


Y work at St. Hilda’s School 
ended with the China New 
Year vacation, and on the first 
of March I moved away from 
Boone compound, to live with Miss 
Byerly in a native house, which is St. 
Margaret’s School for mandarins’ 
. daughters, quite on the opposite side of 
Wuchang., There I have my study in 
which I try to spend five hours daily at 
Chinese.’ I have no duties in this school, 
however, my work being with St. Mary’s 
and ‘All Saints’ Industrial School, just 
outside the city gate and about fifteen 
minutes’ walk from St. Margaret’s. In 
property back of St. Mark’s Church, and 
within its walls, about twenty-five girls 
and women are living, studying in the 
morning, working in the afternoon. The 
work is embroidery and plain sewing, 
' knitting and crochet. We try to do any- 
thing that is asked of us. We have 
done quite a little ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, and last spring began “doing 
up” altar linens, a need the clergy had 
felt for some time. There is no foreign 
resident, simply a Chinese house- 
mother, with a Chinese teacher. I go in 
every afternoon to direct the work and 
look over the house, inefficiently enough 
with my small knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 
(948) 


“Let not your heart be 


The idea of the school is to provide a 
home and honest employment for widows 
or other women thrown on their own 
resources. ‘The secondary wife who be- 
comes a Christian is in a peculiar posi- 
tion. As a Chinese, her position is per- 
fectly honorable; as a Christian, of 
course, it cannot be maintained. Yet 
when she leaves her husband she must 
be provided for. We have, besides the 
women, a number of homeless or mother- 
less girls supported by scholarships. It 
is expected that the women will earn 
their own “rice,” and if they work well 
they may have something more to their 
credit. The course of study is that fol- 
lowed in the day-schools, with fuller re- 
ligious instruction, 

The school has finished its third year, 
having had many difficulties to contend 
with, not the least being its having no 
appropriation. We hope to make it self- 
supporting, but have not yet reached that 
point. It is not well known, indeed, it 
is little known at home, and your friend- 
ly hand is indeed welcome, 

There is one personal touch from my 
own experience which may give your 
girls a deeper interest; simply this, that 
my coming out to China is the realiz. 
tion of a dream of twenty years. Ther 


_ from the normal department. 


nae, 
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were duties at home that had to be con- 
sidered first, but at last the way opened. 
So tell the girls to cherish their highest 
ambitions, even though they seem to grow 
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less and less possible. Let them keep 
the ambition while they “do the duty 
that lies nearest.” That duty is always 
the best preparation for the next. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S, RALEIGH : 


ROM May 26-31 there took 
place the forty-fourth annual 
Commencement of St. Augus- 
tine’s School, Raleigh. That 

number forty-four takes us back to the 
year 1867, and recalls how, two years 
after the close of the Civil War, under 
the wise and loving guardianship of 
Bishop Atkinson, this school of the 
Church for Colored youth was opened. 

It is a Normal School and College In- 
stitute, and in it some of the best among 
the Colored teachers have been trained, 
and some of its graduates are to be found 
among the best equipped and most help- 
ful of our Colored clergy. 

At this last Commencement thirteen 
students were graduated from the col- 
lege, three from the academic and eleven 
The liter- 
ary societies held their anniversaries; 
there was a musical and gymnastic en- 
tertainment, with prize speeches; there 
were essays and orations and a demon- 
stration in cooking, and _ Rossini’s 
“Carnovale” and Haydn’s “The Heavens 
are telling” were among the musical 
numbers rendered. 

Of the year’s work we hear from one 
of our United Offering missionaries: 


There is much of interest constant- 
ly occurring. The work moves smooth- 
ly and successfully. Some improve- 
ments have been made in the curricu- 


-lum and in the choice of text-books. 
The night-school, so important for the 


proper development of our industrial 
students, is on a good footing, and 
while the number of students alto- 
gether is not so large as in some years, 
they are of a higher grade and more 
anxious to profit by the advantages of- 
fered here. The superintendent does 
all in her power to place the standard 


of excellence on a par with correspond- 
ing white schools. 

A volunteer helper from Vermont 
during the past winter was a great ad- 
dition to the staff, on account of her 
wide experience in high and normal 
school work. She helped backward 
students to keep pace with their classes 
and gave efficient aid with the school 
library. A small-pox quarantine and 
another fire in the hospital were among 
the drawbacks of the year. 


In noting the various features of the 
school, we have reserved to the last the 
mention of two guilds—“‘The Daughters 
of St. Mary” and “St. Monica’s Guild.” 
The manual of the first guild is before 
us, and gives the date of its foundation 
by the alumnz of St. Augustine’s as 
1903. The object is “preparation and 
service, thus promoting among the 
alumnez and those whom they shall in- 
struct a love for Jesus Christ, which will 
help them to be pure in word and deed, 
and strengthen them to do some work 
for Him.” The members, who must be 
at least sixteen years of age, promise to _ 
say each day the Lord’s Prayer and the 
prayer of the guild, conscientiously to 
study God’s Word, and to strive always 
by word, example and faithful effort to 
give loyal Christian service. Probation- 
ary classes of girls between ten and 
twelve may be formed by members of 
the guild, who shall say a daily prayer, 
read the Bible and earnestly strive for 
the spread of purity. Suggestions for 
Bible study and for talks on such sub- 
jects as truthfulness, gentleness, purity, 
are given in the manual, 

Of St. Monica’s Guild, our United 
Offering Missionary tells this story: 

Mrs. Delany, the matron of St. 
Augustine’s School, and T have felt the 
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need of some kind of an association 
among our girls through which we 
could help them to a higher life, and 
through them reach out to others; so 
we formed what we called St. Monica’s 
Guild. We so named it because St. 
Monica, a saintly matron of the fourth 
century, was the mother of St. Augus- 
tine, the African bishop, in whose 
honor our school is named. Our girls 
study the life of St. Monica, and are 
trying to grow like her, that they may 
make good wives and mothers, and 
train up their future children as she 
did her son. 

The opening exercises of the guild 
consist of a hymn, the Creed, the Col- 
lect for the day, the Lord’s Prayer and 
Benediction. They meet every first, 
third and fifth Sunday in the month 
from ten to eleven vo’clock. The pro- 
grammes are varied, including any kind 


of work which they think will help to - 


spread God’s Kingdom on earth, or add 
to their own spiritual growth. They 
are most earnest in their efforts to lead 
a pure life, and to induce others to do 
the same. 

The object of the guild is ‘‘purity of 
life.””’ Its motto is ‘““‘That our daughters 
may be as the polished corners of the 
temple.’”” Some of the means of work- 
ing are daily reading of the Scriptures, 
with earnest prayer to be made to see 
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the real meaning of what we read; 
prayer to know when God is speaking 
to us, and prayer to be brought by God 
into the path of life in which He wishes 
each one of us to walk. Sometimes a 
group of the’members go to St. Agnes’s 
Hospital on Sunday afternoon and sing 
hymns for the patients, and are always 
heartily welcomed. One member who 
has graduated from our school is now 
in charge of the industrial training 
given by the public school authorities 
in two towns not far from Raleigh. I 
visited the guild at one of these places 
last Sunday, and am delighted with the 
progress they are making. One of the 
guilds has made some altar linen for 
St. Ambrose’s Church here in Raleigh. 
Another member of our guild here 
formed a branch last summer in an- 
other town, and expects to revive it 
when she returns home after gradua- 
tion. A third member expects to in- 
duce another society already formed to 
enter the guild, and still another hopes 
to be the means of having a branch 
formed in Wilmington. 


So through its own graduates the mis- 
sion work of St. Augustine’s goes on, 
blessing the lives of graduates and pupils 
and of those with whom they come in 
contact in their daily lives. 


THE AUXILIARY INSTITUTE 


ISHOP LLOYD tells us that 
“definitions create dissensions,” 
so we will not attempt to define 

what we mean by an Auxiliary 
Institute, but rather try to tell what it 
did, and what it meant to us. 

In the first place, it brought together 
120 women, and among these women 
every one of the eight Missionary De- 
partments of the Church was _ repre- 
sented. They met at the Church’s cen- 
tre of missionary enterprise, the Church 
Missions House in New York, and spent 
four days in intimate association, Each 
one of these days opened with the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in Cal- 
vary Church, next door, Bishop Lloyd 


taking three of these services and the 
Rev. Arthur R. Gray, the Board’s Edu- 
cational Secretary, one. Noon-day 
prayers, with imtercessions, were said 
daily in the Missions House Chapel. 

Six missionary study classes were con- 
ducted, four on the “Conquest of the 
Continent,” under Mr. Gray, Miss Dela- 
field, of New York, Miss Troxell, of 
Bethlehem, and Miss Tillotson, of South- 
ern Ohio; one on the “Qonquerors 
of the Continent,” by Miss Hubbard, of 
Pennsylvania, and one on “Junior Meth- 
ods,” by Miss Alice Lindley, of New 
York. 

Six conferences were held: “On 
“Joint Work and Christian Unity,” un- | 


aa Se 
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der Bishop Lloyd; on “Missionary Edu- 
eation,” by Mr. Gray; on “Volunteers,” 
by Deaconess Goodwin, the Student Sec- 
retary of the Board of Missions; on “The 
Woman’s Auxiliary and the Apportion- 
ment,” by Mrs. Phelps, president of the 
New Jersey branch; on “Readjustments 
in Auxiliary Branches,” by the Secre- 
tary, and on “Our Older Juniors,” by the 
Associate Secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Besides these conferences 
for all members of the Institute, sec- 
tional conferences were held, two of 
Junior leaders on Junior work, one of 
educational secretaries and workers on 
Educational Work, and two on the 
United Offering and miscellaneous in- 
terests of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

On the last afternoon the Institute 
assembled in the chapel, and Bishop 
Lloyd made the closing address and gave 
his blessing. 

Thus briefly our Institute may be de- 
scribed, and not defined. Those who 
were not there can thus picture its 
setting, and now are asking what mes- 
sage it has, for themselves as well as for 
those who did attend it, to work out in 
their respective branches. We. there- 
fore give its suggestions, hoping that 
each may be carefully considered in 
every branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

READJUSTMENTS: Called for by the 
change of emphasis, at one time on 
bowes, later on specials, again on the 
United Offering, still again on the Ap- 
portionment, and now on Fducation, 


and, first and foremost in this Institute, 


on Prayer. 

The Institute itself was a readjust- 
ment. If a good thing—and many found 
it so—why not worthy of an extended 
use? Why not an Institute in each De- 
partment, with a selected leader from 
among the women and another from 
among the Juniors of each diocese in the 
Department, uniting with an officer from 
the Church Missions House at some cen- 
tral place, to spend a few days together 
after the fashion of this Institute, and 
to take its impetus back into their re- 
spective dioceses? Why not in every dio- 


cese a diocesan Institute? A committee 
carefully selected by the diocesan officers, 
calling to some central place within the 
diocese a senior and a junior member 
from each parish branch, even should the 
numbers make it necessary to crowd the 
work of four days into one day’s time. 

Other suggestions by way of readjust- 
ments came from diocesan officers; the 
promise of personal service taking prece- 
dence of the promise of the money gift; 
a committee in a diocesan branch for 
extension, to interest all women in 
Auxiliary work, especially in missionary 
education, and to start new branches 
definitely for missionary study; for 
drawing-room meetings; for united 
prayer on definite subjects; for recruits 
for the mission field; for the Forward 
Movement; for the older Juniors and 
their training as leaders; the appoint- 
ment of special officers for this and for 
educational work, and the development 
of normal classes. 

Missionary Epucation. The Educa- 
tional Secretary urged united study 
among the study classes—the “Conquest 
of the Continent” for the women, and 
the “Conquerors of the Continent” for 
the Juniors this year; Japan to follow, 
then China—and for those who are 
not prepared for definite study, Pro- 
eramme Meetings, beginning with 
“From Jerusalem to Juneau,” to be fol- 
lowed by other courses. 

In time Mr. Gray hopes for an Educa- 
tional Secretary, a man, in each diocese; 
and when that time comes, the Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary will, of course, co-operate with 
him. This secretary may secure for 
each diocese a depot for the material 
needed in mission study, thus relieving 
the staff at the Church Missions House 
in sending out supplies. This work may 
be already begun in dioceses such as 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Penn- 
sylvania, where the Woman’s Auxiliary 
has headquarters, and where the Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Auxiliary might 
enlist the newly-awakened energies of 
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young women who would offer personal 
service. 

FresH CHANNELS. For the Institute 
plainly showed that we should undertake 
to offer fresh channels for the energy to 
_ be developed by the campaign which is 
to help in solving the problem, “What 
shall we do with our Older Juniors.” A 
big Forward Movement is needed here. 
The solution suggested in the Institute 
was that this work should be put in 
charge of a special officer, and that the 
Junior leaders should take the responsi- 
bility of finding this officer. This they 
stand ready to do, training these young 
women in the Junior Department in the 
next two years, and then graduating 
them, in a large body, into the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Each branch was asked to 
suggest the appointment of some one to 
undertake this work, the choice being 
commended to the Juniors unless the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in a diocese were 
better fitted for it. The questions 
asked were, “What has been done?” 
“Are you going to have a special officer 
for this work?” “What shall we give 
the older Juniors to do?” 

Answers told of committees already 
appointed to find and train leaders, and 
opportunities suggested to them were to 
interest other girls, mission study, box 
work, altar guild work, in which they 
might influence their associates mission- 
ary-wise, procure altar linen for needy 
missions, and learn the reverent care of 
mission churches should they ever be- 
come missionaries themselves. Fancy- 
work was suggested; co-operating with 
the G. F. S. in its efforts to reach girls: 
Sunday-school work, and work with 
young women from the Orient studying 
in this country. 

Votunteers. The consideration of 
this subject had a close connection with 
Miss Goodwin’s “Volunteers.” The sug- 
gestions here were that the women of 
the Auxiliary should create public 
opinion; that they should bring the re- 


turned missionary to meet the possible. 


missionary; use the columns of parish 
papers to tell of opportunities, enecour- 
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age the younger women to get the third- 
person attitude out of their minds, to 
substitute “Why should not I go?’ for 
“Why should not she go?” more frequent 
prayer that from among the children of 
a household one should be called; the 
college mission study classes, the school 
societies, school conferences, personal 
correspondence with individuals, and the 
handing of names of girl graduates to 
Junior leaders that they may be se- 
cured for work at home that might lead 
to work on the mission field. The fact 
that schools support individual mission- 
aries, and the delay of girls volunteer- 
ing because of financial difficulties were 
touched upon. 

Tue Untrep OFFERING was considered 
with the emphasis upon its being a thank 
offering, an additional gift, a united of- 
fering, voluntary, a privilege, but no 


‘new suggestions were made with refer- 


ence to it, unless that each diocese might 
seek for a United Offering worker, as 
well as for the means to support workers 
in the field. 

Intercessions. The conference on 
“Missionary Needs and Intercession” 
brought out the chief need to be prayer 
and intercession, both general and per- 
sonal, corporate Communions, a special 
service of consecration at the beginning 
of the working year, the use of the 
Prayer League Leaflets, of Missionary 
Calendars, of the Auxiliary Service of In- 
tercession, and, for the Juniors, such a ser- 
vice as is being prepared in Massachu- 
setts for them; a Book of Remembrance, 
in which a record is kept of petitions 
made and answered; prayers in our own 
words, teaching the Juniors to voice 
their petitions in their own words, a 
definite time given daily for interces- 
sions, a day set apart for them. We 
have not begun yet to test the power of 
prayer; we think too much of the bur- 
den of need, too little of God’s power 
behind us, and we value too little the 
privilege that is ours in working together 
with our Lord for souls, and in talking 
together with Him over our work. 

Tue Apportionment. What has the 
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Woman’s Auxiliary to do with the in- 


- ereased apportionment? Some came to 


the Institute thinking this the vital ques- 
tion; and went from it with a sense of 
one great rule to follow, and a diversity 
of methods to consult about and consider, 

In one branch the bishop of the dio- 
cese has asked that the Auxiliary assume 
a certain definite amount of the in- 
ereased appropriation, and, women, 
Juniors and babies working together, 
relieve the diocesan committee of just so 
much. In another, where a committee 
of the Auxiliary made the offer of 
similar help to the financial committee 
of the diocese, it was refused, the com- 
mittee preferring that the branch should 
continue its accustomed methods. In a 
third, the Auxiliary committee, meeting 
with the committee of the diocese, prom- 
ised from the women of the Auxiliary 
their earnest co-operation with the For- 
ward Movement, their individual partici- 
pation in it, and their effort to help in 
getting a like participation from all 
women in the diocese, while continuing 
their effort in behalf of approved 
specials, which Bishop Lloyd described 
as the human element in our mission- 
ary giving, while the apportionment rep- 
resents our acts of common honesty in 
meeting the necessary expenses of the 
Church’s Mission. 

Tue Keynote. It was a very spe- 
cial help throughout the Institute 
to have the frequent presence and 
the counsel of the President of the 
Board of Missions. Bishop Lloyd 
reminded us at the beginning that we 
had come together to consider the high- 
est, that to lay the emphasis on money 
would be lowering, on organization be- 
littling; that we must set our minds on 
great things, especially the all-embrac- 
ing love of Christ. This keynote struck 
at the beginning remained with us, so 
that perhaps the Auxiliary never spent 
four days together with less talk of 
money matters, with less concern or 
anxiety as to the task before it. 

Curistian Unity. Again Bishop 
Lloyd helped us to see amid all diversi- 
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ties of subjects, the unity of Chris- 
tendom to be the only topic, to think of 
the lack of unity as an inconvenience 
rather than. a sin, to remember that 
God’s Church has been responsible for 
it; but that we are to be comforted be- 
cause we cannot disrupt the Body of 
Christ. Meanwhile, though divisiom 
exists, unity is in the air; it cannot be 
stopped. There is an irresistible impulse 
in communities to get together, and we 
must be in line, else we shall be 
stampeded. We must keep faithful to 
our own trusts in the Church, but at the 
same time be so filled with the spirit of 
the Church as to be afraid of nothing; 
help by making ourselves so really Cath- 
olic as to be in touch with everything, 
realizing the Church to be not a little 
body that likes to be comfortable, but 
rather the light that guides. 

These words led to reports from the 
members of the Institute of participatiom 
in such joint efforts as the World in Bos- 
ton, the Jubilee Meetings, the Summer” 
Schools and Conferences, the contribu— 
tions we have made through this partici— 
pation, the helps we have received. 

THE CLostnc Worps. Bishop Lloyd’s 
final words bade us who listened to keep 
ourselves before God so that He may use 
us; not to think of our worldly things— 
our selfishness, self-seeking, pride; our 
poor, sordid, half-hearted work; our 
small weaknesses, jealousy of credit 
gained by others; but rather we should 
stand and look into our Father’s face: 
If we could pray, we could do it all. If 
our little company, in private, in our 
Communions, would really pray, the 
women of the Church could not resist 
us. 

So we must make ours a practical 
prayer, talking to our Heavenly Father, 
and finding out what He wants done, en- 
tering into His purposes without re- 
serve, and then exhibiting to people 
what a beautiful thing it is to be a 
Christian, which we can do only by keep+ 
ing close to Him and reflecting Him be 
fore our fellows. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE 


INSTITUTE 
MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT I. 

Diocese Officers Visitors 
Connecticut... ........ 5 | 
Malnote. vee k ees 1 
Massachusetts .......... 4 iL 
New Hampshire ........ 2 qi 
Western Massachusetts... 1 

MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT IL. 

Diocese Officers Visitors 
IBN DEDY bayer oe <xcieal e240 1 
Central New York....... 1 8 
Long Island ........... 6 
Newark? 22). oF. 8 see 5 2 
New eJersey -. io ce oe 6 3 
New Yorkies sc. eek) dcam es 20 12 
Weatern New York...... 1 1 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT III. 


Diocese Officers Visitors 
Bethlehem ............ 5 if: 
Maryland’ 2.2.2. ae. 1 
Pennsylvania .......... 4 4 
Washington .82)2..%0.. a uh 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT IV. 


Diocese Officers Visitors 
MASH OVINIC pee ie se es oe 1 2 
SON LUCIO Es cease ger 1 
Worth Carolina ~......... at 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT VY. 


Diocese Officers Visitors 
Milebiganse Ace bee uf 
Southern Ohio ......... qi 1 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT VI. 


Diocese Officers Visitors 
@olorado*. 8). Pe. oY a 1 
North Dakota’: >... 27... 2 is 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT VII. 


Diocese Officers Visitors 


Missouri 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT VIII. 


Pe Diocese Officers Visitors 
California oo... 66.85.0068 i) 
Los Angeles. ...ise... 0%) 1 
Philippines ............ 2 
Discesas *..7..8%55 27 
QMCOLRS Tee Keele to ele ake 74 
Wisitors ...... rete ENA bao Abarat ss 45 
119 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


What one member says of the Institute: 
EFORE taking up my various and 
manifold household and home cares, 
which had to be laid aside for these four 
days, I must tell you that this week will 
always be set apart in my memory as a 
time when I came face to face with the 
responsibilities of my life as I never did 
before, I can’t begin to express what 
it has meant to me and what I pray it 
will mean to me in my work the rest 
of my life. The class I attended has 
been an inspiration, and the whole at- 
mosphere of the conferences has been 
so high and really thrilling at times, 
that it affected me as the high mountain 
air always does, making me realize what 
a splendid thing life is and what a joy 
to be allowed to have a share in God’s 
work. 


RECENT LEAFLETS 
HE following recent leaflets have 
been issued: 

WwW. A. 12—“The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Jubilee: What it stands for. 
What it may do for us. What have we 
done for it?” 

W. A. 183—“How Can I Help? Sug- 
gestions for those who are asking, What 
can I do in the Forward Movement?” 

W. A. 14—“Why I should be a Mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Auxiliary.” 

W. A. 15—“Sweet Amy.” A story for 
workers on missionary boxes. 

W. A. 16—“The Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Board of Missions.” The pamphlet 
noted in the last number. 

W. A. 17—“‘A Cause for Thankfulness. 
and a Fresh Campaign.” Definite sug- 
gestions for the new year’s work. 

W. A. 18—“The Training-school for 
Bible-women, Hankow,” by Deaconess 
Hart. 

Unitep OrrerinGc LEAFLETS: 

U. O. 5—“The Mighty Cent.” 

U. O. 6—“Giving Like a Little 
Child.” 


We hope there will be many calls for 


these leaflets, all of which are free for 
distribution except W. A. 16, which is 


5 cents a single number, and 50 cents a — 


dozen. 
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THE JUNIOR PAGE 


QUESTIONS 


NCE more Junior leaders are urged 

to make use of this Junior page. 

In the October number was a request for 

questions which leaders would like dis- 

cussed in this page, but since no ques- 

tion was sent in, the same request is 
made in this number. 

Will you let us have, as soon as pos- 
sible, questions you would like discussed ? 
And the yow in this sentence means 
every Junior leader! 


THE JUNIORS AND THE 
INSTITUTE 


The Junior leaders are referred to the 
account of the Institute given in this 
number. Beside the work which they 
shared with the women, the Juniors held 
two sectional conferences, when they dis- 
cussed practical questions about the 
Junior work, and two classes were theirs 
especially, one on “How to Conduct a 
Junior Branch,” and the other on the 
“Conquerors of the Continent.” 


BOOKS 


A notice of the Junior Book was 
given in the October Spirit or Missions. 
The book is now in print, and we hope 
it will prove useful to the Junior lead- 
ers. 

The “Conquerors of the Continent” is 
a new text-book for Juniors, planned for 
their use, as the “Conquest of the Con- 
tinent” is for the Seniors. It is the his- 
tory of the Church’s campaign on this 
continent, told in six stories and biog- 
raphies, which is acknowledged to be the 
most appealing method to use with chil- 
dren. After an introductory chapter on 
“Three Acts in the Dratna,” there follow 
the story of six conquerors, Bishops 
Hobart, Kemper, Hare, the Rev. Mr. Os- 
tenson, Dr. Marcus Whitman and Bish- 
op Rowe. The use of the book is cordial- 
ly recommended to Junior leaders. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

What books should Junior leaders read 
to help them in teaching their branches ? 

At the request of a leader, we give a 
list prepared by the Junior Educational 
Secretary of Pennsylvania. We shall be 
glad to have suggestions from other lead- 
ers. Tell us any other books you have 
found helpful, and why. 

For the right method of telling mis- 
sionary stories to children from eight to 
fourteen years old, the following books 
are recommended: 


Stories and Story Telling and Child Nature 
and Nurture, by Professor St. John. 

How to Tell Stories to Children, by Bryant. 

The Unfolding Life, Lamoreaux. 

Up through Childhood, Hubbell. 

Talks with the Training-Class, Slattery. 

The Making of a Teacher, Brumbaugh. 


Several of these books cost only fifty 
cents. 

The last two books in the above list 
will be found invaluable, and also the 
following: 


Talks to Teachers, James. 

The Method of the Recitation, M. Murray. 

The Art of Questioning, Langdon. 

And, especially valuable for a class of boys, 
The Boy Problem, Forbush. q 

For older children who will read and discuss, 
the biographies of missionary heroes, such as 
Uganda’s White Man of Work, by Fahs. 


THE NOVEMBER CONFEBR- 
ENCE OF DIOCESAN 
OFFICERS 

HE third Thursday in November 
coming so early, and the officers 
having been called together so recently 
for the four days’ Auxiliary Institute, 
the Conference for November will be 
held in the Board Room at the Church 
Missions House, on the fourth Thursday 
in that month, the 23d, at 10:30 a.m., 
closing with noonday prayers. From 
any diocese where no diocesan officer 
can attend and a parochial officer or 
member can be present, such a visitor 
will be welcome. 
The remaining conferences of the sea- 


.son will be on the following Thursdays: 


February 15th. 
March 21st. 


December 21st. 
January 18th. 
April 18th. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty missionary districts in 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Mexico and Cuba; also work 
in the Haitien Church; in forty-two dioceses, including missions to the In- 
dians and to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and 
stipends to 2,253 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; also two general 
missionaries to the Swedes and two missionaries.among deaf-mutes in the 
Middle West and the South; and to support schools, rospitals and orphanages. 

With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should al- 
ways be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, 
and sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt 
of the following from September Ist to October Ist, 1911. 


* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


NoteE.—The items in the following pages marked “Sp.” are Specials which do not aid the 
Board in meeting its appropriations. In the heading for each Diocese the total marked “Ap.” is the 
amount which does aid the Board of Missions in meeting its appropriations. Wherever the abbrevia- 
tion “Wo. Aus.’ precedes the amount, the offering is through @ branch of the Woman’s Auciliary. 


Home Dioceses Atlanta 
Ap. $19.00; Sp. $5.58 
Alabama HAPEVILLE—Christ Church: (Appor- 
ri 9.75 tionment, 1910-11) Gen.......... 5 00 
p. $9. MARIETTA—St. James’s S. S.: Sp. for 
CrICHTON—St. James’s §. S.: Gen. 50 Valley Forge Memorial, Pennsyl- 
TALLADEGA—St. Peter’s: (Apportion- vania, reat Sp. for Bishop Rowe, 
ment 1910-11) Gen......... Pt 9 25 Alaska,  $2:°47.. «chee hle tines seems 5 58 
TALLULAH Siastee James’s Chapel: 
Albany 1) Eee ee PEI ee erin ee 14 00 
Ap. $227.38; Sp. $2.00 
CHATHAM—St. Luke’s: Gen.......... 2 00 Bethlehem 
CoHors—St. John’s: (Apportionment, Ap. $64.69 
LOLOL MGS ets detra a etecie een. 6 2 45 BETHLEHEM—Trinity Church: Frn.. 25 00 
Fort Covinetron—St. Paul’s 8S. S.*: HAZELTON—St. Peter’s: Gen. 31 79 
SOU cents ere statistic eka tne t's 11 00 OLYPHANT — St. George’s “Mission : 
LAKE GEORGE—St. James’s: (Appor- (Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen. 6 00 
tionment, 1910-11) $44, S. S.,* $14, Pocono PinEs—( Apportionment, 1910- 
MOTI SMRS Te cesar sac ateld we DR ouie els 58 00 TL) GON wares eesti sect calm Mise 1 90 
Monee are Eng pr rae a Me. hee fot 
“Mary zabe eele’”’ be za- 
beth Bunn Hospital, Wuchang, Han- California 
CG cxpches RVseeVO IRIN mipuatere e, aihiace Ile ators 30 00 Sp. $5.00 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS—St. “John’s : *(Ap- KENTFIELD—Anna Newlands, Sp. for 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 56 00 Bishop Rowe, for epidemic in Alaska. 5 00 
pager eae ta he vere Be dicted ay sorte 
trong, Sp. for Dr. rrell’ uild- 
ingesin Tau, KyOto: vias vss oes os 2 00 Central New York 
Sea Blea oa of the Holy a Ap. $369.93; Sp. $100.00 : 
ip i ON. wee ese eeee sees Greic—Trinity Chapel: Pens te 4 00 
Troy—Christ Church S. S.: Gen 20 00 HonuaND et Ee iasah Paul’s aC Ap- 
Watton—Ohrist Church: (Apportion- portionment, 1910-11) Gen......... 7 00 
METS LOTOR ML) GMs cls aicre wr aieg dekh 45 03 ITHACA—St. John’s Si 0852 (Gens ou 70 23 
eee eos a eras 0.807 Ba 23 00 
OME—. om., rn., 
preci $10.28; Gen. (of which S. S., $2.60), 
Pp. $2.03 ; $16.76" sates sons RCT 
TEXARKANA — Katherine ©. Alston, SACKETT’S HaRpor — Christ “Church : ’ 
through Babies’ Branch, for Philip GB Bie cicte ts se otererers Sen pee 7 00 
King Alston, and in loving enecn as SKANEATELES—St. James’s: Wo. “Aux., ti 
of Joel King Alston, Gen. 2 03 Sp. for scholarship in Tortella Hall, 
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NOH ana CAIASKOs.. nt nee oe ai ean 
SYRACUSE — All Saints’: (Apportion- 
mont 1aTO=81y Gemeat ss hs caida as 
PCAC SON ceili vc dee See ees 
UtTica—Trinity Church: Gen......... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Right Rey. Charles 
T. Olmsted, p.p. (Apportionment, 
PO Q=UE)m Gemes ese ess « vede asthe 
Branch Wo. Aux., Fourth District, 
ubilee Pind) Genie. Puls cicls sea ee «aco 
Chicago 
Ap. $415.59; Sp. $5.00 
CHICAGO—Epiphany: Gen............ 
BeeOG Se PION. CANG IPT a. c cicta oh Gaels 


Hoty Cross Mission: Gen. ............ 
Church of Our Saviour: Gen., $25; 
Wo. Aux., St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, $5; St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, $5.. 


St. Edmund’s: (Apportionment, 1910- 
as Pe Byars 77s Uy a ee ee a 

St. James’s: (Apportionment, 1910- 
EMIS o's sais 5 wre ts Mk a Shae 

St. Simon’s: Dom. and Frn....... 


Gen 
EvANSToON—St. Luke’s: Dom. and “Frn. 
GLEN ELLYN—St. Mark’ peo eae 
ment, 1910-11) Dom. aud i ores 
HINsDALE—Grace: (of which rTo10-11, 
POs OO SO cece Sek cnt ee ne ee 6:8: 
JOLIET—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., Sp. 


for All Saints’ Bungalow, Phoenix, 
PEGG. eo ictera Ghaneere sp) Stew ee awk ss 
KENILWORTH—Church of the Holy 
Comforter: (Apportionment, 1910- 
Med 0IN ANG. FHTN. 52.6 sieeve a ahs 
RocKFoRD—Emmanuel ‘Church: Gen.. 
Colorado 
Ap. $62.00 


EVERGREEN—Transfiguration: (Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11) Gen..... 

a ANIMAS—Church of the Messiah : 
Te ARUN 2 ra ts ee, ee oy 
MtIScELLANEOUS—Babies’ Branch, Gen., 
$10; Angelica Church Hart Day- 
school, Hankow, $1.50; Little Help- 
ers’ Day-school, Shanghai, $1.50 ; 
Gaylord Hart Mitchell Kindergarten, 
Akita, Tokyo, $1.50; Sp. for “Little 
Helpers’ cot; St. Agnes’s Hospital, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, $1; Sp. for 
Bishop Spalding, for Emergency 
Fund, White Rocks, Utah, $2; Sp. 
for missionary font, cian tale 


eee 


Connecticut 

Ap. $877.80 
BETHLEHEM—Christ Church S. S.*: 
Gen. 
BROOKLYN—Trinity Church : 
tionment, 1910-11) Gen. on 
COLLINSVILLE—Trinity Church : Dom., 
$2.20; Gen., $1.60........- pate rauel ste 
East BERLIN—St. Gabriel’s Mission : 
Mrs. Fred. C. King, in memory of 


ee eee 


Dwight Chittenden Hewer, 1883- 
POOSS \GEni terete eetacsrele sce eiebenala" alle 
Essex-—St. John’s “Memorial: Gen.... 
GUILFORD — Christ Church: Dom., 
$4.40; Frn., jut naa te, 5 Averstohat o aTe ce 
CLE 8 Glen gs ICs Cn Lene A oc 
Hartrorp—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
' Miss Sarah Pardee, Gen.......... 
JEwETT Crty—WMission: (Apportion- 


ment, 1910-11) Gen.........++--- 
MrLForD—St. Peters: Gen. .sos0. aoe 
New Brivrarin—St. Mark’s: (Apportion- 

ment, 1910-11) Gen.......... 


New Haven—St. bpd (Fair 
Haven): Gen. ...... Aste 
NorFOoLK — Transfiguration : * (Appor- 


33 
10 


18 


00 


50 
00 


50 


tionment, 1910-11) Gen 
REDDING RipGE—Christ 


Church Par- 


ish: (Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen. 
SUFFIBLD — Calvary: (Apportionment, 
LOLOL Genin. acinete cs wae otis 
SoutH NoRWALK — Trinity Church: 
GODT sie Sona eesnete tir tice teas otis 
Sareea SPRINGS — Grace Parish 
ON Tatrarletie tera ae cuatalts, areretanenerereton 
WATERBURY—St. John’s: Gen........ 


WINDSOR LocKS—St. Paul’s: (Appor- 
tionment, 1910=11)2 Goni.n s.0. <0 es 
Dallas 
Ap. $5.50 
DALLAS—St, Matthew’s: Juniors, No. 
d, (GOR ASetalo eae omens ae oe ec etetiates 
TEXARKANA — St. James’s : Juniors, 
LOT h 8 Fie ORR on are tecies SO ay cure eh . 
Delaware 
Ap. $20.55; Sp. $5.00 
MIDDLETOWN—St. Anne’s: Gen....... 


WILMINGTON—St. Andrew’s: Wo. Aux., 
Gen., $2; “A Thank-offering for the 
devoted lives of our missionaries, 
Sp. toward home for Rey. R. GC. 

Shanghai, $3; 


Wilson, Zangzok, 
Sp. toward roof for cloisters, Cape 
Mount, West Africa, $2......... ae 
Duluth 
Ap. $80.00 
DuLUTH—S?t. Paul’s: Gen............ 
Hast Carolina 
Ap. $4.00 
WILMINGTON—St. James’s: “A Mem- 
Dery?:. Gems sx sistenisie cnecetears.ctereteereare 
Easton 
Ap. $25.00; Sp. $6.00 
CrcIL Co. — North liemsie ce Parish: 
QNs.* neces svavsine ie lekedacsienass ie ucenoredt ene ce 
KENT Co.—I. U. Parish, Christ 
Church (Kennedyville) : Gen. Sau sy taste 
Rev. W. H. Darbie, Sp. at discre- 
tion of Rev. W. M. M. Thomas, 
Brazil ge OMS I Si I cL 
Erie 
Ap. $94.00 
WARREN—Trinity Memorial: (Appor- 


tionment, 1910-11) Gens... 2... Tee 


Florida 
Ap. $4.54; Sp. $5.00 

JACKSONVILLE—Church of the Good 
Shepherd: ‘‘A Member,” Sp. for 
Rev. W. Sakakibary, Tokyo........ 
TALLAHASSEE—S¢t. John’s: Wo. Aux., 
Foreign mission work eee wom- 
en and children...... 


‘Miss Helen D. Speight, Gen. as 
Fond du Lac 
Ap. $18.07 
MaRINETTE—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 3 
OnEIDA—Hobart S. S.*: Gen..... NEF 
ToMAHAWK — St. Barnabas’s: (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 
Georgia 
Sp. $2.50 
BAINBRIDGE—St. John’s: Juniors, Sp. 
for St. Agnes’s School, Anking, 
WVATRIND ye dicy chee aie wceome nse seree naires teyraltene 
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Harrisburg 

Ap. $148.63 
GETTYSBURG—Prince of Peace: 
HARRISBURG—St. Stephen’s S. 
Gen. 
Lock HAvEN—St. Paul’s: 
SHAMOKIN—Trinity Church: Gen....- 
WILLIAMSPORT—Trinity Church S. 8.: 
Gen. 


Gen.. 
Ss.” 3 


Indianapolis 
Ap. $20.00; Sp. $5.00 


INDIANAPOLIS—St. David’s: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for famine sufferers........... 


WILLIAMSPORT—Mrs. E. D._ Boyer, 
GON: gutiiepaie a erel starts teks ianisarie velista te stan onay ere 
Iowa 
Ap. $98.96 
DusBuQUE—St. John’s: Gen., $26.77; 


salary of Rev. Nieh Tsang Fah, 
Hankew,, Sete saeces.s waves ee wwe 
HaArRLAN—St. 
TODOS eT Deere oa Sa hom atarse trata 


INDEPENDENCE—St. James’s: Gen..... 
Kansas 
Ap. $27.30 
BLUE Rapips—St. Mark’s: “A Little 
9 bo AS 2 ee eee ree 
HiawaTHa—St, John’s: Gen.........- 
WAKEFIELD — St. John’s-on-Prairie: 
Genterer aie s.e% ibe eter wiles tere tale (Se he 


Kansas City 
Ap. $64.85 
Kansas City—Trinity Church: Gen.. 


SPRINGFIELD—Christ Church: (Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11) MOE orcas ae are ate 


Kentucky 
Ap. $113.25 


HOPKINSVILLE—Grace: Gen....... 

LOUISVILLE—St. Andrew’s : William. A. 
Robinson, for memorial scholarship 
of William A. Robinson, II., St. 
John’s School, Cape Mount, Africa.. 


SPP GUy SHm GON hie s etiteiass 2 stesie eae ie ae 
PapucaH—Grace: ‘‘An Inspired In- 
Aividial.\GOMnigy sc) Acree roe sie eia ants 
PEWEE VALLEY—St. James’s: Gen. 
(Apportionment, 1910-11, St-72'2 
Apportionment, eeids 12, $23. 28). 
UNIONTOWN—“‘J. H. D.,” Gen. Refs eit 
Lexington 
Ap. $154.12; Sp. $5.00 
Covineton—Trinity Church: fApvets 


tionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 
“A Friend,’’ Sp. for Bishop "Rowe, 
Alaska: ai. sce S 
CYNTHIANA — ‘Advent : “CApportion- 
Mient, LOBOS) Gants sie a wet e% 
LexIncTton—Christ Church Cathedral : 
paPPorsonment, 1910-11) Dom. and 


St. ee Pree Hi Apportionment, 1910- 
TEL Cepics. m tokte Paee 
NEWPORT — St. Paul’s:” (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11) Gen. Pe Ree 
NICHOLASVILLE—AIL Saints’ : “Gen. arin 
Long Island 
Ap. $787.50; Sp. $131.77 

AMAGANSETT — St. tence : Dom. 


and Rp Rate aah DiC UAE atte 
Benes Cinch of st." “M atthew : 


Grave: (Heights) : “Mr. H.R. ’ Pierre- 
pont, 
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Holy Trinity Church: Sp. for Build- 
ing Fund of Grace Mission, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico. ......sse.ees-> 

St. Ann’s: William G. Low, Sp. for 
small-pox supplies, Alaska........-. 
A Thank .Of’s, Gens .0. os sines sass 

BROOKLYN MaNnor—St. Matthew’s: Sp. 
for small-pox supplies, Alaska..... 

CENTRE MoricHES—St. John’s: Gen. 

Cotp Spring Harsor—St. John’s 
Gens. Assis a wis Saves oles amen ore 

HICKSVILLE — Holy Trinity Church: 
Gen. 2. a vncs 6c eC eR Rk ome s Sine orm 

RICHMOND HILL — Resurrection: Sp. 


for Kawaga Mission, Christmas en- 
tertainment, $25; Tokyo, for build- 
ing or repairs, $25; Tokyo, Sp. for 


Rev. J. R. Ellis, at Yuncey, Vir- 
ginia, for a folding organ in a 
semi-parochial school, $30. 
St. JAMES—St. James’s: Native “work 
in Mexico, $200; Gen., $130...... 
SETAUKET—Caroline Church : ( Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11) Dom.......... 
Los Angeles 
Ap. $89.25 
Lone BEAcH—St. Luke’s: St. Luke’s 
Hospital, . Shanighat.\. i. «scons sas 
Pomona—St. Pauwl’s: Gen..........- 


San Dreco—St. Paul’s Parish: (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 


Louisiana 

Ap. $29.05 
Houma — St. Matthew’s: (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11) Genvt ewes ss Oe 
MINDEN—St. John’s S. S.*: Gen Se 


»-NEW ORLEANS—Mt. Olivet (Algiers) : 


(Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen.... 
St. JosEPH—Christ Church 8. S.: 


Gon erie ae Ce ais Wa ein a's «SONS ee 
Maine 
Ap. $64.00 
BELFAST—Mission Church: Mr. New- 
ton Strong, Bras. e . 2 sadteecle ss eee 
LEWISTON—Trinity Church: (Appor- 


tionment, 1910-11) Gen.... 


NORTHEAST HARBOR — St. Mary’s: 
Choir. Gulla. Gensve.. Udencoeen cers 

RICHMOND—St. Matthias’s * Mission 
Gone... me veers 

RUMFORD — St. ‘Barnabas’s: ‘(Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11) Gen...... 


SouTHPORT — All Saints’-by- the-Sea : 
Gen. 


Marquette 
Ap. $14.00 
GATESVILLE—St. Barnabas’s: Gen..... 
ee Paul’s: Wo. 
en «a9 er ele 406 eo Oe RSLS Wee See 
OnTONAGON— Ascension : Ladies’ Guild, 
$4, S. S., $3, Genesee 


Maryland 
Ap. $847.10; Sp. $69.00 


BALTIMORE—A scension : 7, RAD RATA 
ing .Gen oases. Seo 
Christ Church 8. S.: Sp. “for schol- 


wo See ele Sie Sim 


arship, Rowland Hall, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, $40; Gen., "$60 pale Aiea 
Mount Calvary! : (Apportionment, 


1910-11) Gens. eke 


“H. W. A.,” Sp. for Rev. Mr. An- 
call Sbanehaic <7. coe 
“A Friend,’ Sp. for famine relief 
sufferers; [Chinas .: cng st. Seiler ee 


BALTIMORE Co.—Church of the Good 
Shepherd 8. 8S. (Sherwood): To- 
ward support of a_ teacher in St. 
Peter’s Day- -school for Boys, Han- 
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Western pes Parish, St John’s 
oe I Co Vie Si 
Trinity Church: Gen., $150; Sp. for 


St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, Fund, $2; 
Pemenn) CHC RE Oe ts eo oe oe 
BaLtTIoRE AND 
Luke’s Chapel: 


FREDERICK Co.—AIi Saints’ (Freder- 
ick): Through Wo. Aux., Indian, 
$3.25; Mexican, $2.50; Frn., $4.75. 

WASHINGTON Co.—St. John’s §. S. 
(Hagerstown) : Primary Depart- 
ment, Sp. for a scholarship in a 
school in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
Sa = a ee ee 

MISCELLANEOUS — Babies’ Branch, 


for St. Paul’s College, Tokyo....... 


Massachusetts 
Ap. $369.80; Sp. $75.00 
BrverLy—St. Peter’s S. 8.*: Gen... 
BEVERLY FAarMS—St. John’s: Gen..... 
Boston—St. John’s (East): Rev. G. 
S. Fiske, through Dakota League, 
for “Frances Lathrop Fiske’’ schol- 


arship, St. Mary’s School, Rosebud, 
ome OWES. oo. S55. suche. oe bb 
8t. Peter’s (Jamaica Plain): Gen.... 


“A Friend,” Sp. for Bishop Rowe, 
een a Sores sees cbs dade os 3 
LawRENceE—Grace S. 8.*: Gen....... 
MANCHESTER — Emmanuel Church: 


(Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen..... 
MareitzHesn—St. Michael’s: Gen..... 
SanDwicH—St. John’s Parish: Gen... 
Somervu1e — St. Thomas’s: $24, 

George W. Snow, $10, Gen......... 
Swampscotr—Mrs. Robert S. Russell, 


Sp. for small-pox outbreak in 

RM er es ae ee SE ie Soe ants 

MISCELLANEOUS—Mrs. N. P. J. Burke, 

ce cress Sec eaee cb plos sy 8 
Michigan 


Ap. $53.94; Sp. $20.00 
Derrorr—St. John’s: “H. A.,” Sp. for 


St. John’s University, Shanghai... 
me. Btophen’s 8. 8:2 Gets. sicecsiecs 
Pontisc—All Saints’: Gen........... 


Sr. Lovis—Emmanuel Church: Gen... 
Michigan City 
__ Ap. $125.80 
Evxusrt—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 


Fort Wayrne—Trinity Parish: (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen......... 
Howz—St. Mark’s Parish: Junior 


Auxz., Dom., $1.50; Frn., $1.50; meee 
$1.50 


Gen. 


Milwaukee 
Ap. $135.27; Sp. $25.00 


ALToons—St. Luke’s Mission: (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 
on—Grace: Through Wo. Aux., 


for “‘Rev. Fayette Durlin” scholar- 
ship, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai.. 
MruwavKEEr—“Cash,” Sp. for Chinese 
amine “sullerers «22. 5 -.0.5.+ oon» ¢ 
NasHoTaH—St. Mary-the-Viratn: Gen. 
Oconomowoc —St. Agatha’s: Guild, 
Gen. 


ee 


wus — Branch Wo. Aux., 

annual meeting, Gen..........--.0. 
Minnesota 
Ap. $385.45 

Dunpas—Holy Cross Parish: (Appor- 


tionment, {910-11) Gene ssck 
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00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


50 


5 00 


125 


103 


16 


60 


00 


KENYON—Ascension: (Apportionment, 
LOLO=La WM GO Ra inirchetes: sales ic sea Sand 
MINNEAPOLIS—St. Pawul’s: 
mont, LO10-T2) yiGeni nese iste sock 
Rep Wine—Christ Church: Through 
Wo. Aux., “Clara B. Cogel Memorial”’ 
scholarship, St. John’s School, Cape 
Mount, WestCAtricaid siisis. gs at cies 
Sr. PauL—Church of the Messiah S. 


B95) GOD. siete rave niorsusrsishete slenvie witout eeeae 
Mississippi 
Ap. $48.00 

BAtIRD—Mission : Gen REL R a oka ole. alekan atte recs 


GRENADA—AIL Saints’: Wo. Aux., Gen. 
PAss CHRISTIAN—Trinity Church: Wo. 
AarE:,) Gen saa tics syseiess ves @ bro ec sue 


VICKSBURG—Holy Trinity Church: Wo. 
Aux,., ONY. Riatereiapetie. e steteterie aicrotebae se 
West Pormnt—Incarnation: Wo. Aux., 
Gen. -sa eee rene Oe eucusie soa eneae 
Missouri 
Ap. $218.56 


gated Lovis—Church of the Redeemer: 


St. Sonne: (Apportionment, 1910- 11) 
OT. J exerts a atone eaten aLoete vous aise 
St. Peter’s: Dom., $39; *'Prn., $39. 
St. Timothy’s: Canaan tie thee 
Nebraska 
Ap. $10.00 
OMAHA — St. Andrew’s: (Apportion- 
ment,” 1910-01) Genitasn. acc nities * 
Newark 
Ap. $380.96; Sp. $95.00 
JERSEY CiITy HEIGHTS—St. John’s: 


For salary of Rey. William J. ph se 
bert, Oy ote sii he ies on woe 
MorRISTOWN—E. H. Woodward, ‘Sp. 
for Rev. C. F. McRae and Rev. J. 
W: Nichols! Shanehat..> 225). <icie siete 
NEWARK—Christ Church: (Apportion- 
mont, —1920-11) Gens ae esse cles 
Trinity Church: Sp. for Building 
Fund of Grace Mission, San Luis 
Potosi) "Mexico c,,fsiste eecteloisterns seers 
SoutH ORrancE—St. Andrew’s Se Seet 


For salary of Rev. H. A. MeNulty, 
Shanghaiese. scarce 
MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., Jubilee 


Offering, Forward Movement, Frn.. 

“A Friend,’ Gen., $50; Sp at discre- 
tion of Mrs. A. A. Gilman, Chang- 
sha, Hankow, 
ferers, -$50 


New Hampshire 


Ap. $266.62; Sp. $60.00 
ASHLAND—‘‘A Friend,’ Sp. for eastern 


Oklahoma ....... sl ateeeipiiel oie 
ConcorD — St. Timothy’s : Babies’ 

Branch, "Gener 5 oes cer swe wees 
St. Luke’s : Junior Aux, (Gens «nent 
St. Pauls OW Sebi irs *““Dayide 


scholarship, St. John’s School, Cape 
eek Africa, $25; Junior Aux., 
ONT. SANS Rishon Soca he 
KEENE—St. James’s: Sp. for Bishop 
Roots, new Church Building Fund, 
Hankow, $15; Sp. for Bishop Mills- 
paugh’s hospital for nee, 
Kansas S10. tata sacs sate 
NasHvA—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: Gen. (Apportionment, 1910- © 
11), $152.42; Junior Aux., Gen., 
$10'*= St: Paul’s School, Pai tets 
ville, Southern Virginia, $5; S. S.,* 
Gen., 5 ae: 


OP BOR ate Ia Ce a 


for famine flood suf- 


co MM~md 


100 


3 
78 


5 56- 


5 00 


138 
25 


100 


35 


25 


"232 


0o 


4Z 


960 


Norra Conway—Christ Church: Gen. 
WAaLPOLE—St. John the Baptist’s: 

JUDLOL AUR GON soareriiel vege te ave ine elwree 
WHITEFIELD—Transfigur ation: Gen... 


New Jersey 
Ap. $274.89; Sp. $198.25 
BASKING Ripar—St. Mark’s: Gen. 


Beach HAavpn—dHoly Innocents’: (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen.... 
IBERNARDSVILLE — St. Bernard’s: ‘Sp. 
for American Church Institute for 
PUM OTOGE Sain iw ccs als aie eo els.0 a we On eee 
Wt. John’s Chapel: Gen... cc... cccenve 
WAMDEN—St. Augustine’s: (Apportion- 


Mon b SLOMOSII Gen. , s cv cacers wis ereiersve 


MBG: CWaLirta 8 Be Sct GOW. sis skews we elon 
s s. F. C. Moore, Sp. for 

Rev. Mr. M. Suguira, for Tokyo 
Mhimetoiig se tensa, 0s, dcsteusye ce aceiettya a, shane 
MANTOLOKING—St. Simon’s-by-the-Sea- 
side: (Apportionment, 1910-11) 
GOR reels Gets ert ia ails <a -ccs capapa cuers Were aan 


(MIDDLETOWN—Ciirist Church: Gen... 


SMoNMOUTH BEACH—St. Peter’s in 
Galtiee Wo. AvUX., \ Praiin ss lise we via 
WMoorRESTOWN — Trinity Church: “A 
Friend,” for ‘Trinity Memorial’ 
scholarship, St. Elizabeth’s School, 
SOURS DAKOUA «) .iste's)« vio)elohe s,stelereis ats 
PPRINCETON—Trinity Churen : Wo. Aux., 
“Louisa CC. Tuthill’”’ scholarship, 


St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai.......... 
WumMsSonN — St. George’s-by-the-River: 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Building Fund, 
St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, $50; 
Sp. for Rev. Mr. Mosher’s Life In- 
surance Fund, $50; Sp. for Building 


fund, church at Prairie City, East- 
ern Oregon. heaton dis ncdinehh goat ee 
SaALEM—St. John’s. S.-S. 2 For Bishop 
Rowe's: work; Alaska. vie. s «shes ; 
New York 
Ap. $991.01; Sp. $495.00 
Doxsss FeRRy—Zion (Greenburgh) : 
FOTN go cvonec si so 0ns'.c vxbcalsiens, suena suena e 
Mr. Vurnon—Ascension : (Apportion- 
Met, LOLO- LENA COM, «cia cee aie etas 


N5BW HamBurG—Zion : Mrs. Guy Rich- 
ards, Sp. for Rev. R. E. Wood, Wu- 


chang, Hankow, for A. Lo....... Re 
"NEW YORK—Beloved Disciple: Gen.. 
Calwary: “A Friend,’ Gen.......... 
‘Church Missions House ae a Wo. 
PANN CLO enters ote dir stants .olt amid eve sees 
«Grace: St. Augustine’s League, Com- 


mittee on Missions to Colored Penn'e, 
.Sp. for St. Agnes’s Hospital, Ral- 
+ eigh, North Carolina, $10; Sp. for 
«Good Samaritan Hospital, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, $5. 

EHoly Apostles’: Bishop “Paddock, Bast- 
erm Oregon, $20.42; Frn., $20. 41; 
Wo. Aux., Mrs. W. 'D. Baylies, Sp. 
tfor Christmas gifts for Shanghai, 
$5; Sp. for Christmas gifts for 
PLOY ODD chats ww piace) sua tnaidin Yarsinrn b's. Tel 

Holy Communion: Miss Mary F. Og- 


ro $100, Charles W. Denon, $50, 
Uist aera tists 
Church of the Mediator : (Apportion- 


ment) 1910-01) 7 Genie ocaviss ew ew 
Church of the Messiah: Gen... 
- St. Andrew’s 8S. S8.*: Gen.. etearts 
Bt. Andrew’s (Richmond) : (Appo 
tionment, 1910-11), $116,50, Wo. 
Aux., Mrs. John McEwen gre 
2s (GOD ers tevolnstelanelarg witiahea ae & Aan 
St. Mary’s (West New Brighton) : 
(Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen..... 
“Birthday Offering,” Gen.......... 
“A Friend,’’ Sp. for expenses of T. 
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Acknowledgments 


L. Tsen, Hankow......cseseces ‘ie 
Mrs. Eastburn Benjamin, Sp. for 
Bishop Rowe, Alaska....... rotate 
“Anonymous,” GeN......-ceeee Pee 
Mrs. H. B. Turner, Dom.........- 


Offering at meeting of Board of Mis- 


sions, GORsvi dv deed rae «sre er, one sons 
OSSINING—AIl Saints’ (Briar Cliff) 
GON 6 ciate 06 ulema os re 
St. Paui’s: “Two Friends,” Sp. for 
Chinese famine sufferers.......... 
POUGHKEEPSIE—Christ Church: Gen. 
Warwick—Christ Church: Gen..... 
YoNKERS—St. Andrew’s: Wo. Aux., 


Sp. Hospital of the Good Shepherd, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona..........+- 
Mrs. J. H. Clark, for Hooker 
School, :-Mexicos ss 6 i.5:s00 205 + oes 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Jubilee Of- 
fering, Forward Movement, Frn... 


North Carolina 

Ap. $131.96 
ELKIN: 
SALISBURY—Mrs. 
TOUTE | 6 clavate 40 0. Gels ble wa eteis iw genet aia ts 
ScoTLAND NEcK—Trinity Church S. 
‘ GO) caedos os ave eeaenaa PAS tee 


360. wee 
A. Frercks, 


Peter 


Ohio 
Ap. $123.60; Sp. $1,000.00 
ASHTABULA—St. Peter's: (Apportion- 
tient, 1910-11) Gon, sivicrase scoala 
BELLEVUE—St. Paul’s S. S.*: Gen.... 
CLEVELAND—Emmanuel Church: Gen., 


$50; Miss Maude L. Kimball, $14; 
(Apportionment, 1910-11), Gen.... 
Samuel Mather, Sp. for purchase 
of land at Shanghai, for St. John’s 
WHiversity: A ocdceweew aces  Tewels 
Hupson—Christ Church: (Appe'tion- 
ment, 1910-11) Gen. cha) Se Aaya 
PAINESVILLE—St. James’s : “Miss Ser. 
Wilcox, Gen..... wes tae te « SANG Sal rae a 

Olympia 

Ap. $408.75 


ae — pecan: Church S. 
GL. 6 J a-cle os ploveigveteloue (al 4 big eaeeene menaeeres 
Mr. VERNON—St. Paul’s “( Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11), Gen....,...s4. 
SEATTLE—St. Mark’s: (Apportionment, 
1930-13) Gen. scares Rani 
MISCELLANEOUS—WoO. Aux., Gen. a tele 


Pennsylvania 
Ap. $1,861.49; Sp. $z01.42 
PHILADELPHIA — Grace \Mt. Airy): 


For missions among Colored people. 
Holy Apostles’: Wo. Aux., Miss Sarah 
H. Reid’s salary, Shanghai.. 
Resurrection: Sp. for Rev. Amos Goa- 
dard, for his work at Shasi, Hankow. 
St. Clement’s : Work of Rey. R. HE. 
Wood, Wuchang, Hankow, $4.40; 
Work in Salina, $15.75; work of 
a. apaléing, Utah, 25 “ets. ; SOU. 


ws g.'8 satire 8 te ey 


St. David’s ” (Manayunk) : Gen.. 

St. John tne monuestnes 4 (Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11) Gen. Bae te kad ts 

St. Luke’s (Germantown): Sp. for 


Building Fund of Grace Mission, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico........ 

St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields: Frn., “$20; 
Gen., $49.18; Sp. for Rev. CG. E. 
Betticher’s work, Alaska, $16.42. . 

St. Simeon’s Memorial: Toward the 
work of Bishop Gray, ete ts 
Florida Wincor 5. Sela stshuheaate 

Church of the Saviour (West): Gen.. 


154 


100 


650 


125 


Acknowledgments 


Trinity Church (Oxford) : 
muash. A. Ei Sip. 
Tsu Mission, Kyoto 
John B. Baird, Gen 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Genin. 0s 
for Dr. Correll’s 


—_.‘Mel., toward 
monthly support of catechist under 
Rev. J. W. Nichols, Shanghai...... 
Branch Wo. Aux., Domestic Com- 
mittee, salary of a Domestic Mis- 
RIONADYRUIBNGD «Sk ins Bee sions eka ck 
Branch Wo. Aux., “A Friend,’ Sp. 


for Domestic Contingent Fund.... 


Pittsburgh 
Ap. $112.18 
HOoMESTEAD—St. Matthew’s: Gen.. 

PITTSBURGH—St. Peter’s: ( Apportion- 
ments LOL Gta PAGO sh wen. 
J Barnabas’s: Gen..... 

Quincy 

Ap. $12.50 
MISCELLANEOUS — (Apportionment, 


1910-11) Gen 


Rhode Island 
Ap. $985.64; Sp. $75.66 


See aTON St. Matthew’s (West) : 
SER ta cans hana “atote fats ters arePa a eaiecs cous" 
MIDDLETOWN—“‘A. L. C.,” Gen....... 
NEWPOR se 
Trinity Church: Dom., $50; Gen 
$506.57; Sp. for Boone College, 
Wuchang, Hankow, $75.66. 


PROVIDENCE—Church of the Messiah : 
(Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen... 


eae SS GON 2%, Sora sa oe cence es 

st. John’s: Dom., $89.92: Frn., 
$79.97; Gen., Forward Movement, 
$20.15.>S. S., for “St. John’s S. 8.” 


scholarship, St. Mary’s School, eee: 

Dakota, $60; Gen., $6.98......... 
PRUDENCE ISLAND—WMission: 

tionment, 1910-11) Gen........ “int 


South Carolina 
Ap $160.19; Sp. $1.00 
AIKEN—St. Thaddeus’s: Junior Aux., 
Bishop Capers Day-school, Wuchang. 
“A Friend,” Japan, $2; Gen., $1.... 
ANDERSON—Grace: Wo. Aux., assist- 
ant for Miss McCollough, Porto Rico. 
BEAvuForRT—St. Helena’s: Junior Aux., 


Bishop ~C€apers Day-school, Wu- 
WRN ERTS Ooo. oot e'o eialint or oie. 4 ouave tae wisiaioi 
BENNETTSVILLE—St. Paul’s 3: Gen. 


CHARLESTON—S?t. Luke’s: Junior Aux., 
Bishop Capers Day-school, Wuchang. 
St. Paul’s: Junior Aux., Bishop Capers 
Day-school, Wuchang.. 
CoLtuMBIA—Church of the ‘Good “‘Shep- 
FOOT SGT a sa tcueiieo- hake se Arne aes \ 
Trinity Church : Chapter ee oe Junior 
Aux., Bishop Capers Day-school, Wu- 
chang aie 
EDGEFIELD—Trinity Church : 
tionment, 1910-11) -Gensic.2 6. 66 
FLORENCE—St. John’s: Junior Aux. 
Sp. for school at Arden, Asheville... 
GLEN SpRINGS—Calvary: Gen........ 
LAURENS—Epiphany: $21, Wo. Aux., 
ZOD GEM > oi el> ars vicina gloss sueusislselis 4 00.6 
Cio Mem Sites rs 40m 2 150d, er wohG cio 
SENECA — Ascension: (Apportionment, 
1910-19.) Gens. s.6 ats 


“Cor” 


ee? 


STATEBURG—Holy Cross: (Apportion- 
ment, 62910=-11.) “Gen. a sicscslete a eels as 
SUMMERVILLE—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., 


Chinese Bible-woman, Hankow, $5; 
Japanese Bible-woman, Kyoto, $2; 
assistant for Miss McCollough, Porto 
Rico, $1.. 


Pre ee 


19 
87 


12 


257 
10 


50 


02 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


5 00 


15 
41 


15 


50 


00 
00 


00 
69 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


Southern Ohio 


Ap. $184.51; Sp. $355.00 
CINCINNATI—Advent: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, 
Ga erie oie interes tua aleve crocemtem iuterelarere 
SE.) UBC St GSM ue arecevne  tauteue alerseabever bis 
Mrs. Matthews, Sp. for’ Building 
Fund, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Sai AB ee wie hs acs aucla auitrare siete 
DayTON—Christ Church: (Apportion- 
monty, POLO eGo.) sets ctelelels cleus 
GREENVILLE—Sf. Paul’s: (of which 
Apportionment, 1910-11, $1.35) 


CHOMA Citscn cucseeesn erie: einen ettecsinicrenets 
MARIETTA—St. Luwke’s: Wo. Aux., sup- 
port of Bible-reader, Hankow..... 
MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Foreign Missionaries’ Insurance 
Fund 


Southern Virginia 
AD. $310.42; Sp. $i79.72 
AccoMAc Co. Emmanuel Church 
(Jenkins Bridge) 2 Gen. 35.5 = sme ee 
ALLEGHANY Co. — Forrest Memorial 
CRaREU LW GOD «bare 6 so aie alas eae 
APPOMATTOX Co.—Patrick Parish, St. 


Paul's} Dom., ($15 Brn, Sln-0s<<.3e 
BatH Co.—Christ. Church (Warm 
Springs): Sp. to furnish chapel in 


China under Bishop Roots, Hankow, 
$25 3 Sp. for Miss Irene P. Mann’s 
work in Tokyo, $15... 

BEDFORD Co.—Peak’s Branch ‘(Bedford 
City), Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. Mr. 
Mosher, to be used for educating one 
Chinese boy at the boarding-school, 


Wurth? Sltanehat cn. sti. siete ciate ations 
BRUNSWICK Co. — St Thomas’s\ 
(CPotaray em Gen ornate steer ites. eps 
St. Luke’s (Edgarton) : Gen. 
BUCKINGHAM CO, — Tillotson Parish, 
Emmanuel Church: Dom., $7. 50: 
WEN ee acct cise POS ROOD 
TFitlotson Parish, Grace : “Dom., ae 50; 
ipeip SAO io. ocino a naee 
Tillotson Parish, St. ‘Peter's : “Dom., 
50 cts..3) rn., 50. CLSepsucneee Sreiedare omen 
CAMPBELL Co. St. Poubs (Lynch- 
bute): Gens onc. - Bis dehale). shire ocatanere oe 
ELIZABETH CITY Co. —_— “st. John’s 
(Hampton) : CAR mEr HORE RY goEp- 
U1 }S -Geriwerrerdetsrscs 
HALIFAX Co.—St. Jchn’s" (Houston) : 
(Apportionment, 1910-11) China, 
Sis Geni; S642 2. t's lec ccesis ee suareler 
Moyrecaes Co. pains! "(Radfora) : 


GON, cei bee oie eis ais sare etnies eine 
NoRFOLK “Co. Lesage ‘Luke’ 3 (Norfolk) : 
Gen. 
St. Peter’s S. 8.: Wins)... ae 
Mrs. Lucy P. Coke, Sp. for Bishop 
Rowe, Alaska, for small-pox sufferers 
Sp. for Dr. Taylor, for St. James’s 
Hospital, Anking, Wuhu....... 


PITTSYLVANIA Co. — Epiphany (Dan- 
ville): Dom., $10.03; S. S.,* Gen., 
$37.50 Dts vere ors boner 


PRINCE EDWARD Co. aay "Patrick’s: Par- 
ish, St. Anne’s: Dom., 50 cts.; Frn., 
SOM ObBianie mor eleyete shetr leds 

ROANOKE Co. ‘Christ Church 
(Roanoke): For work of St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo..... 


ee 


Tennessee 
Ap. $52.68; Sp. $200.00 
MremPpuHis—Calvary : (Apportionment, 
1910) NGem aes bans 
St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux, Gen. aieteve ete 
SEWANEE—Rev. Dr. Benedict, ‘Sp. for 
Porto Rico Church Extension Fund. 
Tracy Ciry—Christ Church; Wo. 
Aux, Genes: Sate aiencre oceeeetoene 


see 
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40 
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962 Acknowledgments 4 
10 00 - 
Texas 1910-11) Gen... ......- 505525525 m 
MonTGOMERY Co. — Christ Church 
Ap. $147.10; Sp. $2.00 (Rockville): “In Memoriam,” Gen. 20 50 
Houston—Trinity Church: Gen...... 100 00 PrincE GEORGE Co. — St. Philip’s 
TYLER — Christ Church: (Apportion- (Laurel): Mrs. J. W. Williams, $1, 
ment; TOROS Ee Gane acu 5 awn 8 47 10 Miss Williams's S. S. Class, $2, Sp. 
Waco—Mrs. Mary L. Evans, Sp. for for Rev. W. M. Thomas, Brazil. ... 3 00 
small-pox sufferers, Alaska........ 2 00 Sr. Mary’s Co.—St. Mary's Parish : 
Ce ee mre ea eee ere. Saree < 10 00 4 
Vermont Z 
Ap. $137.95; Sp. $25.17 Western Massachusetts ‘ 
ARLINGTON—“A Thank-offering,” work Ap. $145.50 f 

Aha APD etree cata ete c igie wn ie eels a's oe 10 00 AsHFIeLD—Mrs. F. C. H. Wendel, x 
BELLOWS FALLS—Immanuel Church: Dom; .<iaass4ces Seis Sean ees 2 00 

CETTE Silence). Oe ee ere 4.44 GREAT BARRINGTON—St. James’s: (Ap- * 
BETHEL—Christ Church: Sp. for the portionment, 1910-11) Gen......... 125 00 

work of Rev. Robert C. Wilson, Soo- LANESBORO—St. Lwuke’s: (Apportion- 

BNO Me SHEAR NA. ces cece sane eis se 25 17 ‘merik>- 2070-133) Gow... 5 acc aces «tia 17 00 
CASTLETON—St. Mark’s: Gen........ 4 00 NorTHAMPTON—St. John’s: Dom. and 
LBYNDONVILLE—St. Peter's: Gen. 7 50 Pens Va. dec cx wena 26 635 4 3 1 50 
Soria SPRINGS—St. eae He 

GIRLE a, Sere Gos tate state e/s-e ale BM = 
RANDOLPH CENTRE—Grace: Gen...... 8 00 Western Michigan : 
Sr. ALBANS—St. Buke’s: Gen........ 21 40 Ap. $22.94 
SoutH STRAFFORD—Gen. ............ 1 O07 Hagsor SPrRINGS—St. John’s: Gen... 10 00 
Winpsor—St. Paul’s: Gen.......... 30 80 Sturcis—St. John’s: Gen.......... 12 9+ 
: MISCELLANEOUS — Enrolment Fund, 
(CT WG SOS Gee, ee teeter 45 74 Western New York 
Feed bet Ap. $85.48; Sp. $5.00 
Virginia BuFFALO—Ascension: (Apportionment, 
Ap. $117.18; Sp. $221.00 1910-11) Dom., $13.66; Frn., $27.32 40 98 
ALBEMARLE Co.—Christ Church S. S. CaLEDONIA—St. Andrew’s: Gen...... 19 20 

(Charlottesville) : ““Hilga Houghton” CaTAWBA—Summer Offerings, Gen..... 405 

scholarship, St. Margaret’s School, NIAGARA Fatits—St. Ambrose’s Chapel: 

PATE Were ake scarves ca: wines ene alongs etpe’ aol 50 00 De Veaux College ( Apportionment, 

Judge R. T. W. Duke (Chariottes- 1910-11), Dom. and Frn.......... 400 

ville), Sp. for Wusih Hospital Build- RocHESTER—Christ Church S S&.: 

TEPER htt ook Sie cos. ele oe Sree 100 090 Bishop Coxe Day-school, Shanghai. . § 00 
ALEXANDER Co.—Rev. W. W. Brander St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., Negro Missions. § 25 

(Fort Meyer), Sp. for Miss Ridgley’s WESTFIELD — St. Peter’s: Missionary 

ue work Cave, Mount, Africa’... .. 5. 15 00 Society, Sp. for Rev. S. H. Littell, 
CHARLES City Co.—Westover Parish: Fiankovw. COMMIS? os oo 5k cues comnts 5 00 
Mrs. aie = Oliver, Sp. for Dea- 
* 4 coness °C. » Carter, Allakaket, 
= ¥ Alaska, for her own use........... 10 00 West Texas 
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